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elves of the facilities of t | 


libraries, and 
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l'he School has three £ S, а Junior and a Senior in th 
undergraduate 


қ . - ‚ное, 
[а Graduate Class in Practi¢ 


The instrna 3 A" ге for 
Тік Instru Class, aiming to securi 
his pupils ; g accurate 
of ۱ 


tor of Junior 


s ‘the law 

a know ledge of the 1 

> ` . e (n 
contracts. and of crimes ¢ 


۰ : : 44 ...,4 һе 
18 Possible tor them to attain within Í 


brief period of a scholastic 
cessively, Maekstone s Commentar 
ons on Contracts, and Byles i Bills. аз text books to be car 


tsthe « lass on Monday, Wi d 


meeting а lesson 


fully read and studied. He me 
nesday, and Friday of each we ek. For each 
| the lesson for the even- 


of moderate length is assigned, and 
ing forms the subject of his lecture. ПІ his lecture he reviews, 
illustrates, and simplifies, as far as he ean, the t achings of 
the lesson ; shows how far, and in what | ticulars, the law 
it has been repealed or modified, either by En- 


( ontained in 


olish or American statutes, or by the American common law: 
and tries to remove the doubts and uncertainties that are apt 
to trouble and perplex those entering fot the first time upon 


the study of law. And to insure a careful 'eading of the 


lesson, and proper att ntion to his lectur 
the class upon the important poii 


the latter, questions ! 
each: and, by his catechetical analysis, repr «duces and im 


presses upon the пи mories ol his pu] the teachings of both 
lesson and lecture. 
Th N ( 
1 2 МА! 
The students of th Senior Class meet Пи Professor charged 


with their especial instruetion On Tuesday, ТІ ursday, and 
Saturday of cach week, and while ] ırsuine the special studies 
of the Senior course are r quire d to attend the recitations 
and lectures of the Junior year, that 
grounded in the law of real ani | sonal | yperty and ot 


they ау bi thoroughly 


contracts. 


The special studies ol the menior yea eg] with ( ommon 
Law Pleading, in which Stephen Ple 7. AS edited by 
Tyler. is used as the text-book of the class. Next follow 
+ Evidence, with the first volume 


Ни se зиссе q 1n- 


instructions on the Law 


of Greenleaf on Evidence as a manual. Po 
structions in Equity Jurisprudence and Eq lity Pleading and 
Ё Tul 


Practice—Smith’s Manual of Equity, and Mitford a 


Pleadings and Practice in Equity beine the text-books used 
under these heads. The elosing part of the course is occu- 
considered in itself and in 


pied with the Law of. Partnership 


o remedies attorded in Courts of Equity And 


its relations | у. 
of their especial character, 


Quo Warranto, Scire Facias, and Man 


because lectures are given on the 


Remedies, Ejeetments, 


سر | 
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as also 


lectures 
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using for this Purpose carefully v 
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Class, In this way the Students are trained to герго( 
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accuracy the | 
from the 


той hot 
rinciples they have learned 
text-books 


and the Lectures of the | 


rofessor. 
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3 Жл scholar. he u 
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Collection 

Š Seven ] огепее, 
any authorit any book of refi я imi- 
ancient 0 'al courts, both of Cael 
nal апе Sessions of the یت‎ ONE addi- 
ruction to studi nts. In 1 
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۱ patent law ‚ the delibera 
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(опот хы, form a со 
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‘ND GRADUATION ۴ 
АП Candidates for Sraduation аге required to пар E ios of 
examination at the end Of the course, on all the studi 
the two years, in the Presence Of the Faculty and of E 
ıo mittee as the Trustees Of the University may appor 1 
This examination 1 Conduct, q Upon Printed qui stions, v 
vate de P el Eon u ۷" ning, ۲ d da students 
eg t Of Laws IS grante ‘se т 
Who, havino Passed both Years of th, prescribed cours и 
the Schoo] Or who, On pres tino Credentials of equivale! ; 
study IN some law college or Office and passing one уе 3 
the School, shall SUstain Satisfactory examination in all the 
Studies of both the, unior and Senior classes 
The time Spent m ITO | 


` : Tniversity 18 
AW Schoo] ot the | nivel ы 


study require d for admission 


counted as part of the period ol 
he Distriet f Columbia. 


to the bar of the Supreme Court ot t 
PRIZES 

Three prizes, one Ol forty dollars, one ol thirty dollars, and 

one of twenty dollars, are annually given to the respective 

authors of the best three essays among all those handed n 

bv such mem bers of the Senior class as shall compete tor 

a successful examination for the 


them, and shall pass 
These prizes are awarded by the reg- 


of Bachelor of Laws. 
ular professors of the School. 


COMMENCEMENT 


aud the prizes publiely 


Th degrees are publicly conferred, 
‘the Law Depart- 


delivered at the Annual Commencement ot 
tion with other appropriate exercises, 


ment, when, in connec 
graduating class by an emi- 


an address 18 delivered to the 


nent member of the bar whom they тау-һахе selected for 


that purpose. 
EXPENSES 


The entire ‹ harge for tuition, lectures, and all the facilities 
of the School. 1s eighty dollars tor 


dred and fifty dollars tor two scholastic 


a single year, or 074 hun- 
years, payable in ad- 


vance, half yearly, or in monthly instalments at the option 


of students. Students who devote three years 


or more to 
have this privi 


the preparation for graduation may 
the payment of поо hundred dollars tor the entire course. If 


a student shall, for any cause, intermit 
his first or his second year at any point be 
may have made during either 
eenlar monthly 


the studies of either 
fore graduation, 


the payments he or both of 


these years will not work exemption from ther 
of any subsequent year on which he may att nd thi 


dues 
profit by the 


School: but it shall always be open to him to 
A charge of two Фе llars 18 


benefits of the three years rule. 
abroad can secure board 


made for diplomas. Students from 
1 is reasonable as in any other eity. 
es of the school are admitted toa 
course in subsequent years without charge. 


at prices i 
Graduat 
undergraduate 


И lectures of the 


Graduate Course in Practice. 

The Graduate course 
tice and in Equity Ple 
the application of the 
business life and to t] 


EL ч Е š ^ri C- 
ot instruction in Common Law е: gi 
. . 1 ° а › 

adings and Practice, desiened to sh 


k: Y | actions 01 
principles of law to the transaction 


Я қ А ie CON- 
le actual proceedings of courts, 1 м 
` 4 ч ) 4 
ducted by Professors Cox, Maury and APPLEBY as a sup] 
ment to the undereraduate 


- ; on 
In the ( ommon Law Branch the students use a work 
Practice prepared | 


by Professor Cox, after which they к” 
exercised In the conduct and trial of causes, and thus (ац ч 
Lo apply their th oretical 
evidence, In connecti 


l ] 
COUTRE of thi Law School, 


learning in pleadings, practice а 
on with this « x se, it is intended n: 
they shall also study some such work as Archibald’s Law b 
Nisi Prius, ` Durine more than half the term th« exe 
are those of a Nisi Prius Moot Court, over which Fro 
APPLEBY presides. ' d by 
In the Equity Branch the student will be instruct 
Prof. MAURY in the y inci f equity pleadingu 
and in the mode of ( у. Soe га [ings 
book employ: d will / ; / Pen 
and Practice ill be 
Candidates tor diligent 


adiniesion to t. aduate cours 
required to furnis | | been ears 
and successful studeni ) for | or еи "(heir 
Diplomas of 1 bw ] 
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M study, 
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term í 
be received 


LWo-veans lx ۱ а law | tact 
admitted to t] course, on nti 1 1 y 
from a lawyer unde 


but such students if’; 
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А | Š it. to sü 
Joy > : ' за helor of | 
Satisfactory examination for ree ‹ f 

as well аз for the а 


The tuition fee for this course, cov ring a period of nine 
ilese of 


$25. It does not carry with 1t the privi 
course, except 


months, 18 
attending 


the Lectures ol the undergraduate 
іп the case ‹ 


tudents who are graduates of the School. 


fs 
LECTURES ON CONSTITI TIONAL LAW 
An extraordinary course of Lectures on Constitutional 
delivered to the students of the School by the Hon. 


Law is 
' Justice ot the 


WILLIAM STRONG, LL.D., sometime Associate 
Court of the United States. In this course, atter 


a history of the origin and formation of the Constitution ol 


the United States, the principles of Constitutional interpre 
ted. in connection with an outline 


Supremi 


tation are briefly inculca 
sketch of the leading doctrines to which those principles 
have led in the conduct of the Government and under the 
exposition of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The course is open to all the classes of the School. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The building in 
munificent gift of Y 
on Н street, 
Washineton. 
The School has 


and is provi 


which this School holds 
VILLIAM W. Co 


between Thirteenth 


its sessions, e 
р ° : ate 
RCORAN, LL.D., is we 
and Fourteenth streets, 


4 museum containing a valuablı ییا‎ 
led with other appointm. nts suitable for the ] 
poses of medical. anatomical. 

The plan of instruction 
Scholastic lectures on the 
science, viz: Anatomy, 
istry, Surgery 
Medicine, by which the 
ciples of his profession : 
tunities are aftorded 
general prinei 
illustrated, 
the student 


and surgical study. зе Of 
comprises a compl te dial 
seven essential branches of p" m- 
Physiology, Materia Medica, СІМ of 
5. and the Theory and ( 
student becomes versi d in the pri 


M Obstetric 


)r- 
and, conjoined with this, ampie 
for bedside instruction. by which 
ples taught in the 
and practically 
А іп this latter 
to render him famili 
patients. analyzine 
nosis and ] 


AES pitied, 
lecture-room can bi d n of 
: servation 0 
applied. 1 r the obser 3 
ар] lie d, und« ill be sparet 
particular no pains will 1 ‘ning 
< А ' exam 5 
ar with the various modes of ехал 
symptoms, and 
TOLNOSIS of 
like manner he 
and of observing 


t diag- 

arriving ага correi i in 
te . 

any case that may be prese € ¡nes 
А ۰ AENA ТІН 

wil] learn the art of prescribing mel 4 


(А le of performing ВЕН 
their effects. the mode of pi отп 
са] Operations. «e, 


In addition to 
jects considered l 
vided a Мао 


à e sub- 
full sets of diagrams to illustrate th 


۱ А jas pro- 
'y Ше several Chairs, the College has] 


; I "e ‚ Lecturer 
pticon, or Lantern, Which enables the Та 
to give the Class faithful 


both normal and pathologi 
instruction Will be give; 

Physiology, Normal and P 
istry. The aboratory h 
and with the \ 
su jects, 


: ol 
> hie IWS 
and exact (photographic) + ratory 
cal Strúctures. Practical Ia X h nta 
: : . ` rime 
given during the Session in Experin 


ч қ ға Chem- 
athologica] Histology, and ( 


я "Os ° "nano 
as been supplied with microsco] 
necessary 


- Р қ ' these 
appliances for the study of t 


The course in Experime 
Open to Students « 
tuition, and the 
year stude 


ү 18 
° 1 oy 
ntal Physiology and Histolog, 


P е 
luring the first and second years of tl 


Ola ° рид lav tO Tam 
course Pathological Histology to 
nts only, these 


n 


› « 
courses constitute a né 


‚гу part of College work. and attendance upon them is not 
optional, but obligatory. 
Lectures bi ons in April, and coll 

۳ 
қ 


The Spring Course of 
prehends Lectures and Practical 
the Eye and Ear; Toxicology and 
tology ; Mental Diseases; Diseases ol the 
and Diseases of Children. 


instruction on Diseases « 
Chemical Analysis ; His 
j Skin; Medical 


Jurisprudence, 
CLINICAI INSTRUCTION 


The opportunities for: clinical instruction in the City of 
Washington have in reased in proportion to its augmented 
population and erowing business activity. 

In addition to the opportunitie safforded for general instruc- 
tion in Medicine and Surgery by the larger hospitals ol the 
provided by which the student may qual. 


City, facilities ar 
tain special departments 


ify ۱۷ lf for the treatment of cer 
of disease, which have of late acq игед considerable promi- 
nence in Medical Practice, and in the successful management 


га 
ol which а certain skill is unecessary that can be aequired 


only by special courses ol clinical instruction. 
Diseases of Infants and Children.—In this important class 
iven at the Chil 


| clink al instruction is o 

the Attending Physicians and Surgeons, 
Prof. W. W. JOHNSTON and Prof. J. FORD 
are admitted to the clinics free- ol 


of maladies specia 
dren’s Hospital, by 
among whom are 

THOMPSON. Students 
charge, and also to the Dispensary s rvice, which is open 
daily from 2.30 to 1.30 o'clock Е. M. | nde r direction ol 
the Medical and Surgical atter dants ot this Institution, ample 
opportunity is afforded the student to become practically 


tainted with the diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of 


s 23: . ы 
early lite. 

D 7 eof th Ey and Ea 0 Many medical students be 
superficial knowledge of the diseases 


сіп praetiee with onls 
To remedy this 


affecting the organs 01 sight and hearing. 
defect clinical lectures are viven during both th winter and 
spring course by Dr. Francis B. Lorre at the Washington 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, at 4 o'clock P. M., on special days, 
of which due notice is given during each term. The Infir- 
mary is attached to the College Building, No. 1325 H street, 
д very numerous, they айога ampl 
clinical study in this 


( 
] 
| 


and, as its patients are 
opportunity for a thorough course of 
important department of medical practice. 

pital treats à 


The Central Dispensary and Emergency Hos] 


separate 


has SIX 
Hospital, ۶ l 
. 3. Diseases 
t and ТАШ 
Diseases The 


During the ۴ 
Xf the 


v members ( 
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Бу means © 
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studentship 
various Dispense 
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information he 
as the number 
а rood oppor 


ations 1n pathol 


construye 
ehl тее 
. Tt is amply 
that can cone 
‚ student. The 
| intil 11 P. 
ot Anatomy. 


General Sketch of the Sever ral Lecture Cours 


SES. 


Phe principles and practic of Surgery are taught I1 his ( T th | 
didactic lectures and Clinical instruction 0 thopedi Surgery and Diseases ol 
the Genito-Urinary system ar included in this cours At the College, 
‚perations will be pe rformed upon the id the use of all important 
surgical instruments ал d appliances will be demonstrated 1 the same manner 

life size, Ш rating Surgical Anatomy, 


\ collection of colored models, of 


ourse. 


forms a feature of the surg rical 
ГНЕОВУ AND ۲ ГІСЕ OF MEDICINE. 


Pror. W. W. JOHNSTON, М. D., ONE OF THI 
CHILDREN'S Hospital 


Phe instruction in this department includes lectures on treneri 
General Diseases, and Diseases of Orgar 

Che study of Pathological Anatomy will i pre 
of disturbed function. 

Illustrations and practical instruction are large] sed to supple 


teaching 
OBSTETRICS 
Pror. А. Е. A. Kine, M p 


[his course comprises a series of Lectu 


Midwifery, toge ther with additional 


m Obstetrics are illustrated by ат elaborate collection ol 
абата] preparations and фа/ ¿ché models, exhibiting the м 
physiology of reproduction in all its stages [he mechanism ал 
lal 1 
rai ۱۷ x we demon 


nanagement ol natural and preternatura 


priate manikins, and obstetrical instruments о | kinds are exh 
their uses fully explained 

[he department of Gynecology, which has d 
prominence in medical practice, will be thoroughly taught, bo h 


: š : 1 
theory and practice; md all instrumental and 


treating the diseases ol females will be pres ited 


ATTENDING PHYSICIANS 


AND THE DISEASES Ol WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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AND TOXICOLOGY 
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short discussion of the variou 
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2d. The Principles of chemical philosop] ‘ ! m 
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affinity in eneral 


3d, Ad 
the 


ISCUSSION of ағу Боди 
best methods of 
and reactions, 
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ir properties; 
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ind the means of d : 
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especially t] 


10% 


: 1. and 
c acids am 
MOSE Useful to the Physician, sucl 
their salts, the alkaloids &с. ine and 
в А to Меди 
l'hron hout the entire course t] ipplieat of Cher ry to M 
l harmaey vill bi Constant], brou ht before 11 e studi " far 4 
dry. died. so fi 
pectal attention I8 given to Toxicology К poiso uan 
the tests for its presence and appropriate intidotes are concerned it 
Ее 4 TE шә xperimen 
Phe principle ОГ the scien tre abundant] Istrated by ex] 
PHYSIOLOG \ 
Pror, W “LIAM LER, М. D of 
e Û 
Phis cours Of Lectur ull, clear, and 1 ase tions 
. ۱ - ; d yl vise E 
Physiolog aided as far as Possible ] hemical experiment upon the 
diagrams, and use oí the micros pe The more fu "o >> rt of his 
ы à m 
memory of the Student the Important псі ек embraced in this | xamina- 
ss ех! - 
Curriculum. reviews are he ld from time time in the form of cla to covel 
: т ۱ view и 
tions, The course will he confined strict), to P} ж. 
fully the whole ground oce pied by this þr u 
AN ATOMY DESI 


RIPTIVI AND 
Proy Кіл 


“IT Cours, M. D | D iptive 
yu 
Thes аен are arranged tó тері. the didaeti " a ers 
and Surgical anatomy ac full and Complete the limits of the к= gy and 
allow The Course in, ludex the nece SA V elements of normal e principlt 
comparative anatomy. and the aim will р, to impart those «cit мик er not 
of Anatomy Which ar Not usually Kiven in text-bool ind ۵ omple- 
ordinarily learned in the diss Cting-room thus renderi he Lectures 4 Е ахай 
Mentary to the Other sources of informati, п of which th ident "v the 
himself. Examination, will by “Onducted, as heret fore, througho 
Session, 
The De 


ont 

he studen 

m to the stt 
Mtenti 

их personal a 

and i 


uggest 
Р y sugg 
ег as occasion ma) 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEI rics 


In the course ‹ 


given to the ph 


Che art ol 


vsiological action of 


partic ularly with 


individual drugs, 


[he use of the 


Chair. 


[he value 


Chemical re 


ANATOMY 
Holden's Diss 


SURGERY. 


sof the Materia Medica 


l'EXT-BOORS AND WORKS О 


MATERIA MEDICA 
ill’s Handboo 


CHEMISTRY 


man’s Medi 


ша Wheeler S 


Medical Chen 


OBSTETRICS 


Tho 


Day, or Meig 
the Female Bladder : 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Physiology ; 
PRACTICI 

Practice. 
PATHOLO( 

Frev’s 01 


md Ranvier 


rd's Practical Hist 


Stricker’s Histology 


AND GRADI 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MATRICU! 


[. Matriculants will 
fitted, by previous education, tor 


must either submit 


for this pul 


satisfactory 


thereof present 


examination, 


tificate of 


attainments from . Seminary, 


or High School. 
II. Candidates tor {1 


: < 
have attended three courses 


arranged 


degree O1 Do to 


as follows 


Practica 


\natom 


SECOND ('OURSI \ nator Phys v, Chemist Mat Med 
Practice of Medicine, S Obst Hist | \ nat 
Clinic 

1 Xamımalıoı e end | ‘ | | 1 An Í ( 7 
istry, and Materia Ме 

PRD Course: Practice of Medicine, S Obstet: à 
li 5 lo x nica Medi ( 101 su en 
f thi 


ПІ. Students of othe Institutions who have attended on 
ctures in a regular Medical $, hool, will be placed 
upon the Sabie footing with those who have 

course in this college: and those who 


| 
course of li 


Courses Of 


have attended two 
ier regular Coll ‚ or Coll 
who have attended ۳ 


lectures in “оше ot 


will rank with those 


WO Courses m this 
Institution. and the same privi is regards exami ation 
will be extended to t 1 i 


| they will be'admitted 
as third-course st dents. after ü satisfac tory exami 
nation on the fou primary branches of \! | 
iology, Chemistry, and Ман Ча Med 
IV. Candidati 


three years. or 


atomv, Phys 


edica, 


4 | + + | ] ] ^] 
Б or graduation must Hav studied melliein: 
the term of thre« vears’ study 1 | 


pleted at a date not « xceedino thre months afte) th | 
of the final « ха nination. They must be of good по 
characte) and at least twe ity-one years of ag 

Satisfactory evidence that thy above nditions e be 
complied with must h, furnished by а writter rtificat 
from some reeulaı physieian jı good standino 

V. The candidate shall nave practised dissect сах 
two sessions, d iring each OF which he shall bi [ to 
sect two “parte” of a subject. and 1. ha 
he dissect thre arts. Не mu í ded 0 
Courses of clini | nstru пой 

VL Une mont] before Т “980 OT The session hi shi entel 
his папи with the Dear ot the Faculty ۱ ۱ andidate tor 
graduation, and at the end of thy erm present | Г 101 
examination The exa nations. will be oth written and 
oral. The схашппайой for thy Deere: vill be held at the 
end of the s ssion in Mar h. An 1 


tol | | | ۱ 
in October tor those students Only who have att nd 

. ip 1 ғ. l + 1 1 ] 
courses of 'ectures, but whose term of ۸ ven study had 
complete at tl i 


ne preceding March 


to pass the exar 


tober, If, in the 


not been 


Students w ho fail 


re-examined in O 


examinat on. 
nination in March 


judgment of the Fa ity, 


may Ux 


LECTURES IN 


THE SPRING 


MEDI( 


SESSION OI 


\1 


E. T. FRISTOE, А. M., LL.D 


Chen М Ana 


FRANCIS В. LORING, М. D 


Disease the 1 An 


(1. N. ACKER, А. M. M. D 


itho al A 
W. W. GODDING. M. D 
M 


H. C. YARROW, M. D 


Lectur np 


ROBERT FLETCHER, M. D., M. R. C. х 


GEORGE BYRD HARRISON, M 


The Lectures of this Course are ven fron Ñ Р, М г! 


Thursday, and Saturday of each week « 


flict with attendance on the clinical TIT Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of the City 
A clinic on Diseases of the Eye is conducted by Dr. | ко in the College 


Building 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


The regular course of instruction given in this Department 


на omprised in seven schools, as follows 

I. Scuoor or ExcLisH : including English Philology, Еп 
elish Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, General History, 
and Anglo-Saxon 

IL. SeHoor or GREEK : including the Greek Language and 
Literature. and the History of Greece. 

Ш. SCHOOL 01 LATIN including the Lata Language and 
Literature, and the History of Коши 

IV. ScHooL or MODERN LANGUAGE8: including the French 
and German Languages and Literatures, with the History of 
France and Germany. 

V. Semoor or MATHEMATICS: including Pure Mathematics, 
Mechanics and Astronomy. 

VI. ÑeHoor or NATURAL SCIENCE: including Physics, Chem 
istry, and Natural History. 

VIL ScHoor or Рипозорну: including Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Philosophy, and th Philosophy ot 


| History. 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


SCHOOL О} RI 


Lectures ar \ to tl 


Harknes 


Freshman Class [he study of the language is beg his « 

Students are drilled in the gram: es ۱۵۳۱۱۸۵6, іп Read 
md in ۸ 

l'ext-book : Otto’s Conversation Gran 

Sophomore Cla [he study of the Gran í 14 


eur in this class also 


l'ext-books: The Grammar, and Goethe's He : md Dor 
۱ Junior Class: Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, and Selections from Goet 
| ('andidates for the degree of А. M. write orig 1 Се ın essays during the 
fourth year ol their course 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATIOS 


PROFESOR Gol 


[here are four classes 
Che Freshman, in which are taug Algebr nd Pla ind Solid Geon 
etr ind Plane Trigonometry 


l'ext-books: Newcomb's and Thompson’s Algel Newcomb's Geometry 


[he Sophomore, in wl h are taught P NI gonometr 
and their applic ati Surveving (with the use of struments d Analyt 
cal Geometry 

md Olnev's Analvtical Geometry 

The Junior, in which ar taught Different ntegral ( 


their applications 


14 


dhunter's Caleulu 
|. The Senior, in which are taught Mechanik nd Astro 
l'ext-books: Todhunter's ind Smith's Mechanics, and Newer 


SCHOOL OF NATURAL St ІЕХСІ 


l. The Sophomore, in which are 


mental Physics, vi Hyd T H 


Heat, Li 


ght, and Elect: 


Pext-books: Silliman’s Natural Phi pl (inge's Pl 

2. The Junior hich a ht Inorgani d Or Chemi 
embracing the principles of Chemical P} pi M iw Chemica 
Combination, the prey m of Element and Сот) ۱ Bodies | 
methods of Analysis, Inorganic nd Organi d р s and the 
methods of counteract heir eff 


lext-books: Barker, Fown« ind. Attfield 
[he Senior, ] taught Natural Hist 


md Geolog lhe 

Instruct inele for Г comprises Botany Zoolog ind Physiolog 
In Geolog u Ph и Uh ter f the Earth a t now exi we first 
studied, then its Histor ( ll he Ca e pr 
duced these Chang lth | vith 4 

Pext-book D Minera d Ga 

In this Sel ha | | ا‎ ۱ 
pursue, at the Q ۱ Qi tita Ar hici 
extra fee | 


PHE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPITY 


Fh рес 1 "el ۱ | ` 4 1 
the Senior In the Juni ( | TIT | lire T 
study of Moral Pl ph ГІ x » | ( W | ! 
of Moral Philosopl mp ۱ | ‹ 
ethies, from the davs of the Gir ۱ ۱ ^ ne 
In this historical review ‘ Р pha Er i 
speculation maer the head of Moy Р! ' А ( at 
the main points of controve | | ' fler 
ent sehools 

In the Senior Cla the stud f N ГІ М“ Philosophy 

MPSUed under the L ۱ he P ۱ | curren 
vear will servi actin Prof I p il [ embra 
ing Political Econo Со iti La Í [ d 5 he ele 


ments of International I 


Theology is Butler \ nalo £f R 


[he text-book used for the purpos 


Porter Intellectual Seier 


speculative philosophy l 
Middle Ages, and since the Rex қ 
In the study of Political Economy the tex Рем 
(s recast by Chapi vith references t \ T я Malt 
Bastiat, Carev, Mill, Roscher and 
history of Political Econor Coolev's P ( 
Gallaudet's Manual of Internatio | 
Political Philosoph 
| A course of lectures is also deliv e P ; à Є ( 
| this Sehool on History, its sources, met ET 
beginning with anthı pologi 
the chronological overlap f inter 
expansion of civilizatio ind eultur \ 
discussion of the philosophy of histor vith қ | 
systematic ideas of Vico, F. Schlegel, Herder, I е, Sehe Hegel: Runs 


Gruizot, Balmes, Buckle, Drape ind other 


Ж 
I [x 
CONSPECTUS OF STUDIES FOR THE DEGREE OF 
1 — ۱ = | 
MASTER OF ARTS. 
FRESHMAN STUDIES (First ҮКА} | 
I FIRST TERM. 
Englis) Fowler's English | ۱۷ Composition Elo 
Greek Homers Шай (Boise's or Keep's editi № I 
^yntax : Goodwin's and Hadlev Ureek Grammar "nn 
۱ ۱ ۳ 
1 Ovid's Metamorphoses Livy (Chase and Stu 
atin Writer; Harkness’ | tin Grammar 
1 г Lanenua Frenel Keetel's Collegiate Cours La 
ture Francaise ( 
Exeri ч 
Germar Ott ( ( G mn 
! Va Synthetic Geometry N ) Wei O 
! 
۱ SECOND TERM 
| 
Гао Fowler х | nglish | ingua continu 
( Herodotus Hadlev's G immar and В 4 | 
Latin, —Horace's Odes md Epodes: Bennett “ | 
Harkness’ Grammar: Lei hton’s Hist Ro | 
and Heath’s Classical Atla 
Modern Гапгиа Studies of the First Teri e 
Mathemat Algebra completed (Loon ۱ N 
Original Problems 
"OPHOMORI "TUDIES (NECON Y EA 
FIRST TERM 
English. —Rhetorie (М hately's); Composit 
Student's Hume 
Greek Xenophon Memor ibilia W ии ( Ех 
position continued 
Latin. —Üicero de Amicitia « le Nenei К. ( 
Captivii); Exercises in Latir Compositi 
mar Р 
Modern Langı Frenel Grammaire Francaise N 
За еге and Williams’ Ex: 
German Otto's Conve Í (iran 
| 


mann und Doroth 


begun : 


Meth« 


Latin, 


Modern 


English 


The 


sa 


ушити 


50 
иа French: Original Essay 
German: Original Essa 
Mechanics (Smith or Todhunter 
n Physiology (Hutch: ۱ or Hux 1 7 


ds of Study, and Principle 


SECOND TERM 


Original Essays and Origina 


Natural Theology (Butler Inte 
Political Philosophy Cool 


ey Бн» 1 Е n Sources 


t Critici 


۱ 7 
Ora 


Quintilian, and Original Exerc 
Langua French: Original Es 
German: Original Í 


” Geology ( Dana's 
Intellectual Philosophy 
of Philosophy 


Astronomy (Newcomb 


Porter’s) continued: Lectures on H 


Political Philosophy Wavland's Polit 11 | Gallau 


det's International La 
History: Lectures on Ph 


The Study of the Anglo-S 


any class, and not being re juired 


text-books used in this study 
хоп; March’s Anglo-Saxon ( 


re i 1 | ү "I 114 Ма | ۱1 
тат Hevne Heow 


science —k(Jualitative and Quantitative Analysis 


Cand 


inless they are graduates of the Pre paratory 
ап examination in the following element ry st 
English Grammar, Сн graphy, Elements of 
Arithmetie. 

Candidates for admission to any school will be examined 
in all the studies presupposed by the curriculum of that 
School. z | 

Candidates for admission to the Sehool be 
admitted to its lowest class on pi по a um 
nation in the preliminary studies above i 

Candidates for adm ssion to the Sch ] ч 
lowest class, the Fr shaman, will. be examined in Goodwin Б 
or Hadley’s Greek Grammar; Goodwin’s Greek Read г. Ol 
Xenophon's Anabasis (first four books); first two books of 
Homer's Шаа; and Jones’ Greek Pros Composition 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman iss of the 
School of Latin, will be examined 1۱ Harkness’ Latin Gral 
mar; four books of Cæsar’s Commentaries: six of ( icero’s 


Select Orations; six books of the Aneid 
Conspiracy of Catiline); Bennett’s First La 
Book, or First Latin Writer: and Leighto 


Ron е (750 


be found (| lal 
indispensable 
student 1 
selections n 
The cho 
made immed 
no student 


during ans 


given decree, 
determined by 


the several Si 


eraduation 


[. The Deg 
who obtain í 


Modern La 


nts who 

Modern | 
Говор 1 

Ш. The degree of В 


1 ۱ ^ 
piomas in 


certificate of proficieı 


icy 
course, - 


Schools ar 


that уса! 
The resu 


with thos 
the student 


24 


any study at the end of a Coll 
for re-examination in that study 
year, and in default of doing so 
his class in that departm« nt, 
All examinations which oceur at t 
are conducted in writine, Examinat 
Bachelor of Arts and Masteı 
weeks anterior to 
that time may be 
written examination papers, aı 
tion of parts to be pe rformed 


givan to 

'ommencement Dav by 
successtul candidates for the « grees of Bachelor and Master 
of Arts, to whom publie parts on that day may be assigned 
by the Faculty. 


ANNUAL PRIZES 


Besides the honors and degrees conferred 1 
course, prizes are annually ( 
excellence іп particular brat 
The Davis Prizes, for excel 
the Hon. Isaac Davis. LL. 
two gold medals, and ar 
cesstul competitors, in 4 
ment Day. These priz 
the Faculty seleets for this pu 
at the close ot the contest. 
The Staughton Pri ге, Tor ۷ 
and Literature, and the Elton Pı 
Greek Language and Lit ral 
Elton, D. D., of Exet« г, Eng 
annually awarded to thi 
these language 8, 


ure, Tour 


The Ruggles Prizes, for excellence in Maths 
by Prof. William Кого 
medals, annually awarded 
pure and applied Mathematics. 


The Given Prize, offered | 


) 


Board of Trustees. for excelle: 
medal anpually awarded t 


| to the 

losophy 
Any student entitled to а di] oma 
allowed to contend for the prize l 
provided he shall have pursue d tl ( 


The College year, embracing nine months, is divided 


two terms. The first term begins on the s md Wednes 


day in Septem ber, and continues to the firs Monday in Ё‹ 
ruary. The second term begins on the first Monday in Е 
агу, and ends on the day ; 


which is held on the second Wednesday in Jı 


inclusive 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 


The Annual Commencement the ( те is held ot 
second Wednesday in Jun: 
Public parts are 4881 


students only as 


the di Frees of Ba ] 


( 
lax 
lay 
the 
T 
ore 


indicated, in thi case of thosi who шау һе conte stants Tol 
the prize in Elocution 


A Latin Salutatory will be awarded to the graduate in 
each year whos uverage standing in all the S 
highest; and an English Salutatory to the student who stands 
second. 

The Valedictory is awarded with s} cial regard to the 
qualifications of the student as a Valedi | 
the eround of scholarship. 


toran, ах ( AR оп 


Philosophical, Classical, Scientific, Metaphysical, Ethical, 


Historical, or Lite гагу Orations may b 


с awarded to students 


who are eminent respectively ın the Depart 


corresponding 
ments. 

All the degrees of the Collec 
Commencement Day. 


Diplomas m the several Schi 


excell nee in any Di partment 


ваше das 4 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


са фто о! the sel ptu es, 1 


offered daily in the Collegi Chapel. All students ar 
to attend this servici 


Prav rs, accompanied by the 1 


The Collegi Library ҮШ I Opel tor the dist bi 
books, as also fo purposes of consultation and inq 
such days and under such regulations as the Каси 
direct at the be einning of each ۱۳ 

The Libraries of Congress and of the various Dep: 
of the Federal Government are accessible to st Т 
purposes OT research m any Special line ol ( 

LITERARY SOCIETY 

The Enosinian So lety, a literary ass to 
the students of the Со есе, meets weekly n N 
purpose ol improvement іп Debate ind Composit 

LECTURES 

Courses of lectures ii variou departments of Sei 
and Literatur: are open to Ци atte hdance of studi 
only in the Coll се, but in connection with rious 


tions, national and 


ға! Fs 
ара O е СОШ 


с 


nrormation and 11 


lear nin 


hat ۷ to con n 
ind regulation ] 
O verse ша | 
the Board 
Y pampl et r\ 
to every student o 
\ merit 1 ) 
for unexcused abs 
When any studeı 


\ report oft 3 
ше a record of a | 
publi exel Q Í 
tO parents or guard 


[he daily recitati 


із 


[ar i 
generally 
A. M. 


of Congress. and 
are thus off red to 


detriment to profici 


про 


The advantages of 


) ( 
wday at 11 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The па: Sch larship, Tol 
Kendall, and running for six 
School and four in the College, 


best scholar in the public Не 


foundation pay semi-annually 


lars for public fuel, servant 


THE CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


| S ` | 
Ом ps | ( ۱ | 
Univer V BY 8 NN 
W. Concol ۱ 
rratetu 

ity 

The № g | 
October, 1885 І е! n | | 

uth Ж | dH 

sti ed tot 
ment. 

Provi { х ` 


ГІ (rem ( | ۱ > les 

ture, Sel ( Зи | y g V“ 

legree of Bachelor of 8 T ‚ Me 

Engineer, Mining | N g 

quality of the studi | I l g 

` Under the head of 8 ( Stud 

id | with refer T о 
tl he stud | | ( 


Di o &с., & 

| | | 1 ( 

L The English Lang | š 
R orie, Lo H N 

II. The 1 Languag lied 
special reference to speaking tl nd reading them : о 

ІП. Mathematics, embra ing Algebra. Сео etry. Ат 
cal Geometry, Shades, Shadows and Perspect Des 


Geometry, Difterential and Inte: ( 


IV. Physies, embraeine 
Hydro-Dynamies, Electricity, Elect 
netism, Light, Heat, \eousties, ke. 

V. Chemistry, embracing C] 
Chemistry, Analytical Cher 
Assaving, Mi tallurgy, «e. 

УТ. Civil Engineering 
Canals, Bridees, Geodeti 
Rivers, Water Suppli 
Materials, &с.. «с. 

УП. Mining Engineeri 
component parts ol foregome stu 
\ ІП, Astronomy, Theoreti а 

Lectures оп History, Methods a 

эф Geology in all it b 
graphy and Mineralogy. 

X. Biology, in 
Anthropologv. 

XI Architecture 
Mi thods, Drawing. Å 


ХИ. Philosophy, eml 


Political Economy. C 


onstit 


5, Diplom is, and Certif 


awarded in th 

satisfactory exami) 

respectively for such Deg 
To accommodate 

Di partments, or in 


School are held in tl 


SYNOPSIS OF THI GENERAL COURS] 


OF-BACHELOR 4 


l \ 


treomet: 

French 

(тегта 

Rhetoric 

English | ишаа 
Mechanical Drawing 


Chemistry Inorga 


Physik Lect Phys 
Mechan Mech 
French Hist 
German 
English Literat Germa 
Mineralo Mine ‹ 
Botany Botar 


Yı 
FIRS I 

(reneral Astro ۱ Gener A str n 

Mental and Moral Philoso] Ment | Moral Pl 

Constitutional Histor Internati u Law 

Anthropology Advanced French and Get 

Advanced French and German Industrial ( str La 

Industrial Chemistry ( Lectures 


In addition to the foregoing General Course 
of Bachelor of Science, separate courses ar 
Chemistry, Physics, Electrical Engineering, ( 
ing, Mining Engineering. Metallurgy, and 
which embrace technical instruction in these branches, while 


including certain ri lated portions of the General Course, and 


students completing any one of these courses will receive the 
COTTI sponding а oree. 


The separate courses in Civil Engineering and in Chemistry 


are as follows 


COURSE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING FOR THE DEGREE OF ЧУП 
ENGINEER 


Fırer YEA 


(rerman (тегтат 

Rhetori English Literatur: 
- “a 1 P 

English Languame Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Drawii Chemistry Lectures 
Chemistry ( Lecture 


\nalytical Geomet Differential Calculn 
Physics (Lect 
Mechanics = te lemen 
French or Germar p 


Descriptive Geometry 


NVSICS Lect ros 
English Literature Mechanics 
History History 
Mineralogy Mineralogy 


Bota Botan 


THIRD Year 
SECOND 1 
Integral Calculus 
Railroad Surveying 
Topographical Drawii 
Strength of Materials 


De scriptive Astronomy 


Integral Calculus 
| ngineering 
Theory of Machines 


Drawing (Construeti 
Ехсах Lions, ди 


Geology History of Astronor 
French or 


Englisl 


Geology 


French or German 


FIRST TERM SECOND 


General Astronomv 
Machines and Motors 
( Hydraulic 


Engineering Sanitary 


( Coast and Harbor 


| Astronomy 
des of Constr 


Actual Wi 


Geodesy 


md Graphics 


ERM 


| Coast and Harbors 
Use of Plane Pable 


strength of Materials 
Building Materials 


Npe 


Strength of Materials 
Metallurgy (Iron ind Steel 


Ciications 
Practice in Design 


Contracts 


COURSE IN CHEMISTRY OR METALLURGY FOR 


OF BACHELOR OF sí IENCI 


FIRST YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. SECOND 

Algebra completed 

Geometry completed “Surveying and Mens 

French French 

German German 

Rhetoric, English Literati re 

English Language 


Mechanical 
Mechanical „enanical Dra 


^ ( hemistry 
Chemistry 


. wing 
Drawing, 


Lectures 


۳111 


TERM. 


ration 


ПЕСКЕ] 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 


SECOND YEAR 
FIRST TERM, SECON 
(Jualitative Analysis Qual tive A 
Physics ( Lectures). Physics (1 
Mineralogy Mineralog 
English or French or German Englis 
THIRD YEAR 
FIRST TERM. SECO 
Quantitative Analysis Q titative А 
Volumetrie Analysis Volumetr Ana 
Astronomy * Astron 
Geology Geology 
Meteorology Mete 
FOURTH УЕА! 
FIRST TERM SECON 


Industrial Cher 
le Ana 
Assaving 
Metalluı 
M 
Leetures Bı 


Lecturi 


Industrial Chemistry 
Organic Analysis Organ 
Assaving 
Metallurgy of Iron 
ver, Gold, &с. 
General Metallurgy 
Constitution of 


Copper, Lead, Sil 


Furnaces 


A conspectus of studies, with the recitation hi 


hours appointed for each study, is announce 
of each year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor ‹ 
Engineer, or other full de e of the Schoo 
vood knowledge of Arithmetic in all its bran 
graphy as taught in the best schools, Eng 


Orthography and Composition Algebra thi 
Equations, and Geometry, throu 
[n the case of students 


in some single branch of 


aiming t 
admission will be less compreh« nsive, but n« 
admitted to any class without a competent 
English studies above mentions d. | 

No student will be admitted to апу class 
lation, that until after 
President or the Dean of the Faculty, passin 
examination, and receiving the Certificate 
Agent that the required tuition 


is, first reportii 


, 


64 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


[f a sufficient number of students shall app y for ir 
tion in advanced studie 8, le ading to the di gree of Master 
Science or Doctor of Š 
them, as well as for eraduate pra ti 
in the laboratories 


stru 


cience, arrangements will b made fi 


Lice and original I earch 


For the full irse of | | ( 
scribed for any опе і ] gre B ‘ бк 
Civil Engineer, &c......... en a. یا‎ 0 
For single courses of stud English Language d I 0 00 
Mathemati« ..Ҙ.. м) 00 
Modern Languages... өзе» и) 00 
meus гөй Moral а О а ) 00 
НИ аон ю 00 
General Physic 0 00 
Mechanic il Draw 0 00 
Topogr phical Dr ) (M 
The studies in the ( hemical ‚aborato ( ҰЛТЫ 
three COUTSES 
[ Qualitativ Analy ۱ ( 
cal Manipulation ‘ 
I h ое SENS AR a UU 
For Chemica | 00 
Deposit (returnabl t 00 
II Quantitati ina embra Vi І \ 
sper | met} d 1 1 7 
For Cheri ۱ 1% 00 
Deposit I І | ut 00 
HI Assaying of Or 00 
For Material гә dish tesok, ЫНЫ 0 
Students w ' | ( 
М pula vil harge 00 
For ( ien І "i ) 00 
Depo tu ۱1 ۱ 00 
] r spe ۷1 1 u р 
ditional rge i le oo 
Por special technical instruction i Electrical Engineerin 
Microscopy, Blowpipe Analysis, \ ге] itecture, Meteoroloey 
Drawing, &с., the tuition fees will be announced at hie open 
mg of the term, and will h determined by the 
number of students. ; 


a 


111 fees for full courses, or Юг courses in Ana ytical 
Chemistry and Assaying, are payable in month y instalments, 
in advance. Fees for single or lo specia studies are pay ۱31 
in advance in half-vearly insta nts. No deduction oi 
account of abse nce will be made tor any less time than 
quarter of the year 


For additional information. application may be made to 


Ркоғ. Е. T. FRISTOE 
Dea f 1) 


Faculty 
Residence, 1534 N Street. N. Y 


N. B.—Students who wish to pursue Greek and Latin 
studies in connection with the other studies prescribed in 
the College Course for the Degree of Bachelor of Lett: rs, 
Bachelor of Arts, or Master of Arts, can do so on reporting 
their names to the President of the Faculty. Classes will be 
formed in these departments by the Rev. A. J. HUNTINGTON, 
D. D., Professor of Greek in the Columbian Coll ge, and A. 
P. MONTAGUE, А. M., Professor of Latin in the Columbian 
College, if a sufficient number of students shall apply for 
such instruction. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


THE COLUMBIAN ÜNIVERSITY 
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For THE Acapemic YEAR 1884-85. 


PROSPECTUS 


LAW SCHOOL 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


For THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1884-85. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
Rurus H. DARBY, PRINTER, 432 NINTH STREET. 
1884, 


— e má ллы a 
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THE LAW FACULTY. 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT, 


Tuz Нох. WALTER S. COX, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THE LAW OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY, OF CONTRACTS 
AND OF CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS. 


, 


Tuz Hon. WILLIAM А. MAURY, LL.D., 
EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE, OF COMMON LAW AND EQUITY 
LEADING, OF THE LAW OF EVIDEN« E, AND THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 


PROFESSOR OF 
P 


Tuz Нох. WILLIAM STRONG, LL.D., 
LECTURER ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


GEORGE F. APPLEBY, Esq. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PRACTICE AND JUDGE OF MOOT COURT. 


ROBERT C. FOX, LL.D., 
TREASURER 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


The exercises of the Law School will be held during the term of 
1884-78 in the new University Building, situated at the southeast 
corner of H and Fifteenth streets, which, in its main story, has been 
provided with a Law LECTURE HaLL, forty-five feet by sixty feet, 
and capable of seating five hundred persons. The ground floor of 
the hall will be furnished with students’ chairs, having a convenient 
attachment to facilitate the taking of lecture notes. 

ADMISSION. 

The course of study is adapted to graduates of colleges, and to 
any who have attained a competent discipline of their mental powers. 
All, however, who desire are admitted to the recitations and lectures 
of the School, it being understood that their graduation will depend 
On their success in mastering the daily exercises and in passing the 


final examinations. No one is admitted as a candidate for gradua- 


tion in the Senior Class who has not spent one year either at this or 
some other Law School, or performed a corresponding amount of 
Study under some approved attorney. 
SESSIONS. 
The entire course of study in the undergraduate department 
begins on the second 


embraces two years. The annual session 
e the 


Wednesday in October and ends on the Tuesday next befor 
Second Wednesday in June. The exercises of the School are all 


held after the usual office hours, which close at 4 o'clock, thus giving 


eo 
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to students the entire day for study, for reading in the public libra- 


ries, and for attending the several courts of the Capital, and at the 


gaged in office duties to avail 


same time enabling young men en 


themselves of the facilities of the School. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The School is divided into two classes, a Junior and a Senior. 
Junior Class. 
PROF, COX. 


The instructor of the Junior Class, aiming to secure for his pupils 
as thorough and accurate a knowledge of the law of real and per- 
sonal property, of contracts and of crimes and misdemeanors, as 1t 15 
possible for them to attain within the brief period’ of a scholastic 


year, places in their hands, successively, Blackston. ’sCommentartes, 


Kents Commentaries, Parsons on Contracts, and Byles on Bills, as 
text-books to be carefully read and studied. He meets the class on 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. For each meeting 


a lesson of moderate length is assigned, and the lesson for the 


evening forms the subject of his lecture. In his lecture he reviews, 
illustrates, and simplifies, as far as he can, the teachings of the 
lesson; shows how far, and in what particulars, the law contained 
in it has been repealed or modified, either by English or American 
statutes, or by the American common law: and tries to remove the 
doubts and uncertainties that are apt to trouble and perplex those 
entering for the first time upon the tudy of law. And to insure a 
careful reading of the lesson, and proper attention to his lecture, he, 
at the close of the latter, questions the class upon the important 
points of each; and, by his catechetical analysis, reproduces and 


impresses upon the memories of his pupils the teachings of both les- 


son and lecture. 


7 
The Senior Class. 
PROF. MAURY. 


The students of the Senior Class meet the Professor charged with 
their especial instruction on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
each week, and while pursuing the special studies of the Senior course 
are required to attend the recitations and lectures of the Junior year, 


that they may be thoroughly grounded in the law of real and per- 


sonal property and of contracts. 
The special studies of the Senior year begin with Common Law 


Pleading, in which Stephen on Pleading, as edited by Tyler, is used 


; ha 4 572% E p ۱ > 
as the text-book of the class. Next follow instructions on the Law 


of Evidence, with the first volume of Greenleaf on Evidence as a 
manual. To these succeed instructions in Equity Jurisprudence 
and Equity Pleading and Practice—Smith's Manual of Equity, and 


Mitford and Tyler's Pleadings and Practice т Equity being the 


text-books used under these heads. The closing part of the course 
БІ 


18 Occupied with the Zaw of Partnership considered in itself and 


And 


in its relations to remedies afforded in Courts of Equity. 
because of their special character, lectures are given on the Reme- 
dies, Ejectments, Quo Warranto, Scire Facias, and Mandamus, as 
also lectures, by way of review, on Pleading and on Evidence, de- 


livered at the close of the whole course. 


The method of instruction pursued in this class is as follows: A 


lesson comprising a certain number of pages in the text-book is 
assigned to the class, and on the subject-matter of this lesson the 
› Y . ° . . ы 
Professor at his next meeting lectures according to the requirements 


Of the case. At the next meeting he examines the class on the text 
using for this purpose care- 


and lecture of the preceding meeting 


fully written questions, and calling up indiscriminately the members 


Of the class. In this way the students are trained to reproduce with 


readiness and accuracy the principles they have learned both from 


the text-books and the Lectures of the Professor. 
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SPECIAL FACILITIES. 


The City of Washington furnishes special facilities for the law 
student as well as for the general scholar. The unequalled collection 
of the Congressional Library is open during seven hours of each 
day to all who wish to examine any authority, or to take notés from 
any book of reference, ancient or modern. Besides the local courts 
both of criminal and civil jurisdiction, the sessions of the Supreme 
Court are valuable for practical instruction to students. In addition 
to these, the discussions on patent law, the deliberations of the 
Court of Claims, and the debates on constitutional and international 
law in the Halls of Congress, form a combination of facilities open 


to persons desirous of general improvement. 
EXAMINATION AND GRADUATION. 


All candidates for graduation are required to pass a general exam- 
ination, at the end of the course, on all the studies of the two years, 
in the presence of the Faculty and of such committee as the Trus- 
tees of the University may appoint. This examination is« onducted 
upon written questions, which are answered by each student in 
writing. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted to students who, hav- 
ing passed both years of the pres ribed course in the School, or 
who, on presenting credentials of equivalent study in some law 
college or office, and passing one year in the School, shall sustain 
satisfactory examination in all the studies of both the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

The time spent in the Law School of the University is counted 
as part of the period of study required for admission to the bar of 


the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
PRIZES. 
Three prizes, one of forty dollars, one of thirty dollars, and one 


of twenty dollars, are annually given to the respective authors of 


the best three essays among all those handed in by such members of 
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he Senior class as shall compete for them, and shall pass a success- 
ful examination for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. These prizes 


are awarded by the regular professors of the School. 
COMMENCEMENT. 
The degrees are publicly conferred, and the prizes publicly de- 


ivered at the Annual Commencement of the Law Department, 


whe : Ë Tet : А А ” 
when, in connection with other appropriate exercises, an address 15 


de Ivara 3 . ° ы 
lelivered to the graduating class by ап eminent member of the bar 


whom they may have selected for that purpose. 
EXPENSES. 

The entire charge for tuition, lectures, and all the facilities of the 

a single year, or one hundred and fifty 

able in advance, half yearly, or 


Students desiring 


School, is eighty dollars for 
dollars for two scholastic years, pay 


in monthly instalments at the option of students. 
to devote three years or more to the preparation for graduation may 
have this privilege by the payment of two hundred dollars for the 
entire course. If a student shall, for any cause, intermit the studies 
of either his first or his second year at any point before graduation, 
the payment he may have made during either or both of these years 
ar monthly dues of any sub- 


but it shall always 
A 


wi : : : 
vill not work exemption from the regul 
ay attend the S hool ; 


Sequent year on which he m 
be open to him to profit by the benefits of the three years' rule. 
charge of ‘wo dollars is made for diplomas. Students from abroad 
can secure board at prices as reasonable as in any other city. 

Graduates of the school are admitted to all lectures of the under- 


graduate course in subsequent years without charge. 
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GRADUATE COURSE IN PRACTICE. 


A Graduate course of instruction in Common Law Practice and 
in Equity Pleadings and Practice, designed to show the application 
of the principles of law to the transaction of business life and to 
the actual proc eedings of courts, is conduc ted by Professors Cox, 
Maury and Appleby as a supplement to the undergraduate course 
of the Law School. 

In the Common Law Branch the students use a work on Practice 
prepared by Professor Cox, after which they are exercised in the 


conduct and trial of causes, and thus taught to ap 


ly their theoret- 
ical learning in pleadings, practice and evidence. In connection 
with this course, it is intended that they shall also study some such 
work as Archibald’s Law of Nisi Prius. During more than half 
the term the exercises are those of a Nisi Prius Moot Court, over 
which Professor Appleby presides. 

In the Equity Branch the students will be instructed by Professor 
Maury in the general principles of equity pleadings, and in the 
mode of conducting an equity case. The text-book employed will 
be Mitford and Tyler s E quity Pleadings and Practice. 

Candidates for admission to the Graduate course will be required 
to furnish evidence that Ци y have been diligent and successful 
students of law for the term of two years. Diplomas of respectable 
law schools, « ertifying that their holders have been graduated after 
such a term of study, will be received as evidence of qualfication for 
admission to the course. At the end of the course all such students 
who shall sustain a satisfac tory examination in its instruction and 
exercises will be entitled to a diploma admitting them to the degree 


of Master of Laws. Students who have pursued а two-years' term 


of study ша lawyer’s office will also be admitted to the ‹ ourse, on 
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presenting а certificate of the fact from a lawyer under whose direc- 
tion they may have studied; but such students, if aspiring to the 
degree of Master of Laws, will be required, as the condition of 
receiving it, to sustain a satisfactory examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws as well as for the degree of Master of Laws. 

The tuition fee for this course, covering а period of nine months, 
IS $25. 

LECTURES ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

An extraordinary course of Lectures on Constitutional Law is 
delivered to the students of the School by the Hon. William Strong, 
LL.D., sometime Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In this course, after a history of the origin and for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United States, the principles of 
Constitutional interpretation are briefly inculcated, in connection 
with an outline sketch of the leading doctrines to which those prin- 
ciples have led in the conduct of the Government and under the 
€xposition of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The course is open to all the classes of the School. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Law School of the Columbian University was established in 
the year 186 4. 

The number of its students during the last scholastic year of 


1883-84, was as follows: 


Graduate Class in Practice 41 

өніс Class..... „сз AE a 66 

Bor Clan о иык m OI 82 
š 

Aggregate........ 1 оона E anne nenn si sa EEE 189 

The number of the Alumni of the Law School is now......... 1079 


They are distributed throughout every State and Territory of the 
EC q 2 
U nion. 
For catalogues or other information, address the President of the 


Faculty, JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D. 
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OFFICERS OF TME ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT. 


HENRY WISE GARNETT. 


VICE PRESIDENTS, 

FROM CLASSES, 
1866—WILLIAM A. GORDON. 
1867—REGINALD FENDALL. 
1868—A. 8. WORTHINGTON. 
1869—T. A. LAMBERT. 
1870—J. К. REDINGTON. 
1871—THOMAS F. MILLER. 
1872—W. A. McKENNY. 
1573—FILLMORE BEALL. 
1874—E. B. HAY, 

1875—W. К. WOODWARD. 
1876—J ESSE H. WILSON. 
1877—А. D. HAZEN. 
1878—H. E. DAVIS. 
1879—W. T. 8. CURTIS. 
1880—R. W. F. OGILVIE. 
1881—W. A. JOHNSON, 
1882—T. F. NOYES. 


SECRETARY. 


THOMAS. H. CALLAN. 


TREASURER. 


W. К. DUHAMEL, 


HISTORIAN, 


WILLIAM PIERCE BELL. 


EXECUTIVI COMMITTEE. 
HENRY WISE GARNETT. ex offici 
THOMAS H. CALLAN, ea officio, 
W. К. DUHAMEL, ex officio, 
GLEN H. COOPER. 
E. B. HAY. 
J. J. DARLINGTON. 
W. А. DECAINDREY. 
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CATALOGUE 


LAW SCHOOL 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. С, 


For THE Acapemic YEAR 1884-85. 


=e yep weer e F e 


Professor o 


À 


THE LAW FACULTY. 


JAMES C. WELLIN( L.D 


PRESIDENT. 


Tue Hox. WALTER 8. COX, LL.D., 


ww of Real and Personal Propi 


Misd 


Tue Нох. WILLIAM A. MAURY, 1 


quitv Jurispruc 


Tur Hox. WILLIAM STRONG, 1 
Lecturer on Constitut 


GEORGE F. APPLEBY, I 


ssociate Professor of Practice and 


ROBERT C. FOX, LL.D 


Treasurer, 


LAW SCH00L. 


[he Law Sehool of the Columbian University 13 held in 


the University Building, situate: 
F fteenth and Н streets, 
ADMISSION 


Phe COUTTS M study м adapted LO eraduates oT colleges, 


mental powers. All. however. who desire are admitted to 
| 


the recitations and lectures of the School. it being under- 
stood that their eraduatio vill depend 1 
mastering the daily exercises and in passing the final exam- 
Inations, No one i {тей as a candidate for graduation 


ss who has not spent one vear either at this 


on their success ın 


l 
in the Senior Cla 
or some other Law School, or performed a corresponding 
amount of study under some approved attorney. 


SESSIONS 


f study in the undergraduate depart- 
ment embraces two years. The annual session begins on the 


first Wednesday in October and ends on the Tuesday next 


before the second Wednesday in June. 
School begin daily at 6 o "clock Р, M.. giving to students the 
U Í ling in the public libraries, and 


entire day for study, for reading 
f the Capital, and at the 


The entire cours 


The exercises of the 


tor attending the several courts о 

, : 11: 1: ` | . 
same time enabline voune men engaged m office duties to 
avail themselves of the facilities o the School. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


The School has three classes, a Junior and a Senior in the 
undergraduate department, and а ) traduate Class in Practice. 


PROF. COX. 

The instructor of the Junior Class, aiming to secure for 
his pupils as thorough and accurate a knowledge of the law 
of real and pers ral property f contracts, and of erimes and 
f 3 po attain within the 


misdemeanors, as it is possible for them to 


lon the southeast согпег of 


ed a competent discipline of their 
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brief period of a scholastic year, places in. their hands, sue 
cessively, Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Commentaries, Pai 
sons on "Contracts. and Dl $ on Bills. as text-books to be car 
fully read and studied. He meets the class on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday of each week. For each meeting a lesson 
of moderate length is assigned, and the lesson for the even 
ing forms the subject of his lecture. In his lecture he reviews, 
illustrates, and simplifies, as far as he can, the teachings of 
the lesson; shows how far, and in what particulars, the law 
contained in it has been repealed or modified. either by En- 
glish or American statutes, or by the American common law 
and trits to remove the doubts and uncertainties that are apt 
to trouble and perplex those entering for the first time upon 
the study of law. And to insure a careful reading of the 
lesson, and proper attention to his lecture, he, at the close of 
the latter. questions the class upon the important points of 
each; and, by his catechetical analysis, reproduces апа im- 
presses upon the memories of his pupils the ten hings of both 
lesson and lecture, 


Thi Senzor Class 


PROF. MAURY. 


The students of the Senior ( ‚lass mei t the Professor charged 
with their especial instruction on Tu slay, Thursday, and 
Saturday of each week, and while pursuing the special studies 
of the Senior course are required to attend the recitations 
and lectures of the Junior year, that they may be thoroughly 
grounded in the law of real and personal property and of 
contracts, 

The ври cial studies of the Senior year begin with ¢ 'ommon 
Law Pleading, in which Stephen on Pleading, as edited by 
Tyler, is used as the text book of the class. Next follow 
instructions on the Law of Evidence, with the first volume 
of Greenleaf on Ка nee as a manual, To thes succeed in- 
structions in Equity Jurisprud nee and Equity.Pleading and 
Practice— Smiths Manual of Equity, and Mitford and ТИ 
Pleadings and Practice in Equity being the text books used 
under these heads. The elosin® part of the course 18 осеп- 
ред with the Law of Partnership considered in itself and in 
its relations to remedies attorded in Courts of Equity. And 
because of their especi қ 


í 


al character. leetures are given on the 
Remedies, Ejectments, Quo Warranto, Scire Facias, and Man- 


damus, as also lectures, by way of review, on Pleading and 


on Ех idence, а livered at the ( lose of the whole course. 

pursued in this class is as fol- 
a certain number of pages in the 
class, and on the subject-matter 
of this lesson the Professor at his next meeting lectures 
according to the requirements of the case. At the next 
meeting he examines the class on (һе text and lecture of the 
Preceding meeting— using for this purpose carefully written 
questions, and calling up indiscriminately the members of the 


The method of instru tion 
lows: A lesson comprising 


text book is assigned to the 


Class 
readiness and accuracy the principles they have learned both 
from the te xt-bo ks and the Lectures of th( Professor. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 


The City of Washington furnishes special facilities for the 
law student as well as for the general scholar. The un 
equalled collection of the Congressional Library ік" open 
during seven hours of each day to all who wish to examine 
any authority, or to take 
ancient or modern, Besides the local courts, both of crimi- 
nal and eivil Jurisdiction, the sessions of the Supreme Court 
are valuable for practical instruction to students. In addi- 
Поп to these, Ни discussions on patent law, the*deliberations 
of the Court of Claims, and the debates on constitutional 


and international law in the Halls of Congress, form a com- 
nation of facilities open 
provement. 


notes from any book of reference, 


to persons desirous of general im- 


EXAMINATION AND GRADUATION 
All candidates for graduation are required to pass a general 
examination. 


at the end of the course, on all the studies of 
the two j 


years, in the presence of the Faculty and of such 
„ommittee as the Trustees of the University may appoint. 
118 examination 18 conducted upon printed questions, which 
аге answered by each student in writing. 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted to students 
Who, having passed both vears of the prescribed course in 
the School, or who. on presenting credentials of equivalent 
law college or office, and passing one year in 
shall sustain satisfactory examination in all the 
studies of both the Junior and Senior classes, 
The time spent in the Law School of the University is 


Study in some 
the School. 


In this way the students are trained to reproduce with р 
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counted as part of the period of study required for admission 


to the bar of the Supre me Court of the District of Columbia. 


PRIZES 


Three prizes, one of forty dollars, one of thirty dollars, and 
one of twenty dollars, are annual y given to the respective 
authors of the best thre« Essays among all those handed in 
by such members of th Senior class as shall compete for 


them, and shall pass a successful examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. These prizes are awarded by the reg- 


ular professors of the School. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The degrees are publicly conferred, and the pri es publicly 
delivered at Пи Annual ( ommencement of the Law Depart 
ment, when, in connection with other appropriate exercises, 
an address is delivered to the o ‘aduating class by an emi 
nent member of the bar whom they may have selected for 


EXPENSES 


The entire ] iree TOI tuition, lectures, and all th facilities 
‘the School, is ty doll for a single year, or one hun- 
land fifty dollars for two scholastic vears. pavable in ad- 
vance, half yearly, or in monthly nstalments at the option 
of students. Students who devote three years or more to 


the preparation for graduation may have this privilege by 
the payment of tw ed doll for the entire course. It 
a student shall, for any cause, intermit the studies of either 
his first or his second year at any point before graduation, 
the payments he may have made during either or both ol 


ll not work exemptior from the reg lar monthly 


dues of any subs juent year on which he may attend the 


these years w 


School; but it shall always bi open to him to profit by the 
benefits of the three vears ul А срагое of two dollars 18 
made for diplomas. Students trom abroad сап secure board 


at prices as reasonable as in any other city. 
Graduates of the school are admitted to all lectures of the 


۰ ۰ ۰ 
undergraduate course in subsequent yeara without charge: 
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Graduate Course in Practice 


The Graduate course of instruction in Co on Law Prac- 
tice and in Е: quity Pleadines and Practice, desiened to show 
the application of th principles of law to the transactions of 
business life and to the actual proceedings of courts, is con- 
dueted by Professors Cox. Ma Y al A PPI Y as 1 suppl 
ment to the undergraduate course the L № | 

In the Common Law Branch t š lents use а work оп 
Practici prepared bv Professor ( att пеп they are 
exercised in the conduct and trial of causes, and thus taught 
to apply their theoretical Y 0 | се апа 
evidence. [n connection vith this к t is intended that 


they shall also studv sor ch wo as 4 ! > eg Ses 
Nisi Prius. During more than half the term the exercises 
are those of a Nisi Prius Moot ۱ rt. | hich Professor 
APPLEBY presides, 

In the Е quity Branch the students will be instructed by 
Prof. Maury in the general principles of equity pleadings, 
and in the mode of ti i ү, ( қ 
book employed will be ЛГУ Г Е Pleadings 
and Pract ice. k 


( 'andidates for admission to the Graduate cours wi | bi 
required to furnish evidence that they have been diligent 
and successful students of law rm of two years 
Diplomas of respectable law schools, certifying that ше 
holders have be n eraduated after such a term of study, will 
е received as evidence of qualification for admission to th 


ents who shall 


Course, \t the end of the eourse all s 


Sustain a satisfactory examination in its instruction and 
Xercises will be entitled to a diploma ul tune them to thi 
degree of Master of ‘Laws. Students who hav pursued a 


lWo-vi ill also be 


ars’ term of study in a lawyer's office w | 
admitted to the course. on presenting а ertincate of the fact 
‚Tom а lawver under whoa di recti n the у may h: ave studied: 


but such students, if aspiring to thi degre f Master of Laws, 
will be required, as the condition of receiving it, 
Satisfactory examination for the degre of Bachelor of Laws 
AS well as for the degree of Master of Laws. 


to sustain a 
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The tuition fee for this course. covering a period of nine 
months, is $25. It does not carry with it the privilege of 
attending the Lectures of the undereraduate course, except 


in the case of students who are graduates of the School. 
LECTURES ON CONSTITUTIONAI LAW, 


An extraordinary course of Lectures on Constitutional 
Law is delivered to the students of the School by the Hon. 
WILLIAM STRONG, LL.D., sometime Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, In this course, after 
a history of the origin and formation of the Constitution of 
the United States, the principles of Constitutional interpre- 
tation are briefly inculcated, in connection with'an outline 
sketch of the leading doctrines to which those principles 
have led in the conduct of the Government and under Ни 
exposition of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

The Course 18 open to all the class 8 of the School. 
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GEORGE J. 
G1 ¥ Mi 
J. F. Mooni 
Bari M 
THEODORE В 
James McK 
W. B. № 

Е. А. М 

W. M. Oi 

E. H. 1 І 
WALT! 

KA. FI 
OLIVI LET 
C. 5. 1 

R. N. Pi 
Gro. L. I 
GREEN D. R 
Joun RA 

H. L. R 

M. C. Ru 
Ww. B 
NATHAN 
БР, Ө 
SAS 
Bruce N 

Н. №. 81 

Е. ПЕ L. Su 
7. Т. Sm 

J. Н, SPALDIN 
Hawkiys Ta 
W. W. Tow 
ALVAN T. 1 
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O. Е. WILLIA 
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N. H.Q IMI 
Г. A. ROBBINS 
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..Iowa 


..South 


.. District of Columbia. 
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Di Columbia 
D Columbia 
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North ( rolina 
New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 


strict of Columbia. 


District of Columbia. 


„Michigan. 


Wisconsin, 


Pennsylvania 


.. Massa husetts 
„Maine 


Massac] 


Illinois. 
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Wisconsin. 
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.. Pennsylvania. 
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a AAA 69 Illinois 


Е. M. STEVENSON ............. 
ALEX. S, STEUART ....... 


\. T. STOUTENBURGH ...... 


Јони T. BUTER........-. 
Е. Е. ТАякЕв.......... 
(9 W. ТуТСОИВ....:..., 


GEORGE 5, TORRENCE 


ALBERT H. VAN DEUSEN PECES 


ORLANDO G. WALES ... 


A. V. WADHAMS...... 
Epwarp T. WALKER 
O. E. WELLER ... 
J. S. WHITEHOUSE 
Henry C. Woop.... 


о. БОСИ AAA AA 


JUNIORS. 


District of 


New York 


.. District of Columbia 


New York 
District of 


Maryland 


. Pennsylvania 


Corcoran School 


SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


WASHINGTON : 
Rurus Н, DARBY, PRINTER, 432 NINTH STREET. 


1884, 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 
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FBCULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT, 


EDWARD T. FRISTOE, А. M.. LL.D., 


GENERAL AND ANALYTICAL CHI MISTRY, 


PROFESSOR OF AND DEAN OF THE 
FACULTY. 


Tur Rev. А. J. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 


PROFESSOR OF MENTAI AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Rev. SAMUEL М. SHUTE, D. D., 


PROFESSOR OF ENGI ISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


J. HOWARD GORE, В. 8., 
PROFESSOR OF M ATHEMATICS AND GEODESY. 


ANTHONY H. JANUS, 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


SIMON NEWCOMB, S. D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


HENRY W. BLATR, C. E., 
PROFESSOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


LESTER F. WARD, A. M., 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. 


THEODORE N. GILL, M. D., Px. D, 


PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY. 


T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M, 


PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY. 


OTIS T. MASON, А. M., Рн. D, 


. PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
* Not yet appointed. 
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WILLIAM М. POINDEXTER 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURI 


CLEVELAND ABBE, A. M., 


PROFESSOR OF METEOROLOGY. 


FRANK WALDO, 
ETEOROLOGY 


INSTRUCTOR IN PRACTICAL AND MATHEMATICAL MI 


EDWARD M. SCHAEFFER, M. D, 


INSTRUCTOR IN MICROSCOPY, 


WILLIAM 8. YEATES, А. M, 


INSTRUCTOR IN DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 


W. P. LAWVER, M. D., 


INSTRUCTOR IN METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 


HOWARD L. HODGKINS, A. М. 
ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, 


HARRY KING, 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING. 


DANIEL K. SHUTE, А. M. М. р, 


ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR IN MICROSCOPY. 


CORCORAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A School of Science and Arts has been established by tHe Trustees 
and Overseers of the Columbian University, as a part of their Uni- 
versity system of education. 

۱ In respect for his exalted characterand in grateful recollection of 
his many benefactions to the University, the School will be called 
by the name of W. W. Corcoran. 

rhe exercises of the School will open on the first Wednesday in 
October, 1884, in the new Unive rsity Building, southeast corner of 
Fifteenth and H stre ts, which has been constructed with special 
reference to the wants of the department, as well as with ample lect- 
ure halls and recitation rooms for the accommodation of the College 
and Law School of the University. 

Provision will be made in the Corcoran School of Science and 
Arts for general and for special courses of study. 

The General Courses will embraée schemes of studies in Literature, 
Science and Arts, leading collectively to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, of Civ ПЕ! 


igineer, Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, 
&c., ac ording to the scope and quality of the studies prescribed 
for each degree. 

Under the head of Special Courses of Study, whether considered 
with reference to single studies or to arts embracing with specific 
Studies a certain component part of the General Course, provision 
will be made, as opportunity may arise, for instruction in 

Practical Astronomy, 
Ge des) қ 
Electrical Engineering, 
Architecture, 
Analytical Chemistry in all its branches, 
Metallurgy, 
Assaying, 
Drawing in all its branches. 
&c., XC. 
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In pursuit of this plan, instruction will be offered by the Corcoran 


School of Science and Arts in the following branches: 
I. 
The English Language and Literature, embracing Rhetoric, Logic, 
History, «с. 
li. 


The French and German Languages, to be studied with special 


1 


reference to speaking them and reading them at sight. 
HI. 


Mathematics, embracing Algebra, Geome try, Analytical Geom- 
etry, Shades, Shadows and Perspective, Des riptive Geometry, Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 


IV. 


Physics, embracin; 


5 


Mechanics, Statics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
Dynamics, Electricity, Electrical Engine: ring, Magnetism, Light, 
Heat, Acoustics, &c. 


у 


Chemistry, embracing Chemical Physics, General Chemistry, 
2 ` - 1 ” “1 Р 2 
Analytical Chemistry, Industrial Chemistry, Assaving, Metallurgy, 
&с. 
VI 


Civil Engineering, embracing Construction of Roads, Canals, 
Bridges, Geodetic Surveying, Surveys of Harbors. Rivers, Water 
Supplies, Sewerage, Drainage, Strength of Materials, &« ,, же. 


VII. 


Mining Engir eering, embrac ing spec ific studies with component 


parts of foregoing studies, 
VII. 
Astronomy, Theoretical and Practical, embracing Lectures on 
History, Methods and Results. 


IX. 


Geology in all its branches, in luding Physical Geography and 
Mineralogy. 


Biology, Including Botany, Z 'oulogy, Physiology and Anthro- 


pology. 
XI. 
Architecture, Ancient and Modern, its History and Methods, 
Drawing, &c. 
XII. 
Philosophy, embracing Mental and M ral Philosophy, Political 


Economy, Constit ıtıonal and International Law. 


Degree s, D plomas, and С: rtificates of Profick ncy 


, ace ording to 
the scope and q iality of the studies pursued, will be awarded in the 
foreg ing branches to students passing a satisfac tory eXamination 
in the number of studies prescribed respec tively for such Degrees, 
Diplomas or Certificates. 


Го ac ommodate students ‹ gaged in the Executive Departments, 


i h ; | ll be held i 
Or in other office work, the exercises of the School will be held in 


the evening, between 6 and 10 o’clock. 


A 


сары FOS 


SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL COURSE 
DEGREE OF BACHE 


First ҮР 


Algebra completed. 
Geometry completed. 
French. 

German. 

Rhetoric. 

English Language 
Mechanical | 


Chemistry, Inorganic (Lectures). 


OF FOR THE 


STUDY 


LOR OF SCIENCE. 


AR. 
SECOND TERM. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Surveying and Mensuration. 

French. 

German 

English Literature. 

Mechanical Draw 

Chemistry, Inorg 


ing 


mic ( Lectures). 


SECOND YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. 

Analytical Geometry. 

Physics ( Lectures). 

Descriptive Astronomy. 

French. 

German. 

English Literature. 

Mineralogy. 

Zoölogy (Human Anatomy and 
Physiology.) ^ 


Chemistry, Organic (Lectures). 


SECOND TERM. 


Descriptive Geometry, Shades, Shad- 
ws, and Pers 
Phys s Lecture 


Hi 


pective. 


storv of 


Тнінр YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. 
Differential Calculus. 
Mechanics. 

Logic. 

French and German. 
Geology. 

Meteorology. 
Mineralogy. 
Topographical Drawing. 


Еосвтн 


FIRST TERM. 
General Astronomy. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Constitutional History. 
Anthropology. 

Advanced French and German. 
Industrial Chemistry (Lectures). 


Mineralogy. 


SECOND TERM. 
General Astronomy. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
International Law. 
ed French 


Ir rial 
Industrial 


\dvaı ind German 


Chemistry (Lectures) 


SECOND TERM. 
Integral Calculus. 
Mechanics. 
History. 
French and German. 
Greology. 
Meteorology. 

L 


Bachelor of Science, separate courses will be arranged in Chemistry, 
Physics, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering, Me tallurgy, and Architecture, which will embrace thorough 
technicalinstructionin these branches, while including certain related 
portions of the General Course, and students completing any one 
of these courses will receive the ( orresponding degree. 

A conspectus of studies, with the recitation hours or lecture hours 


appointed for each study during the first term of the year, 1884-85, 


will be announced at the opening of the School in October. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 


Candidates for the degree of Bache lor of Science, Civil Engineer, 
or other full degree of the School, must have a good knowledge of 


1t in the best 


Arithmetic in all its branches, of Geography as tau; 


schools, English Grammar, Ortho һу and Composition, Algebra 


through Quadratic Equations, and Geometry, through Plane Geem- 
etrv. 

In the case of students aiming to secure special proficiency in 
le branch of Technology, the requirements for admission 
will be less « omprehensive, but no student will be admitted without 


à competent knowledge of the English studies above mentioned. 


some sin; 


GRADUATE STUDIES. 


If a sufficient number of students shall apply for instruction in 
advanced studies, leading to the degree of Master of Science or 
Doctor of Science, arrangements will be made for them, as well as 


for graduate practice and original research in the laboratories. 
ANNUAL TUITION FEES. 


For the full course of studies (not including Laboratory Courses) pre- 


scribed for any one year, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
3 3 $90 00 


30 00 
30 00 


Civil Engineer, @o............... eee enne олор зое Әкелі Le 
For single courses of study in English Language and Literature. 


Mathematics .................. оввововов евеееееесегееееее. a 
Modern Languages ......... AR EEE Si 30 00 
Mental and Moral Science...... $69 A обоев Nia ss .. 30 00 
General Chemistry......... — R^ wu 30 00 


| ‚ 30 00 
General Physics......... А h 


In addition to the foregoing General Course for the degree of 


nen 


te 
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The studies in the Chemic al Laborat« гум 


I.—Qualitative Analysis, embrac 


Manipulations, and a systematic cour 


through one year......... ....... ........ 
For Chemicals used 


Deposit (returnable) for ipparatus injured. ... 


II.—Quantitative Analysis, embracing Volumetric Analysis and other 
special methods, extending t h one year 100 00 
For Chemicals used....... ......... аннан ды or Е 25 00 
Deposit (returnable) for apparatus injured...... inne MASSI 25 00 
III.—Assaving 10 00 
NN ی‎ 20-2. nee 0 00 

Students wis al 
Manipulation, will be charged 0 00 
II u... RE uU ce #6 10 00 
De ОТ ao A E 2222. 10 00 

For special laboratory work in с 

ditional charge will be made of.. ю 00 


For 
Mic rosg ору, Blowpipe An 


М technical instruction in Elect 1 En 


ing, &c., the tuition fees will be anno iced at the opening of the 
term, and will be determined, її part, by the numb: i of students. 

All fees for full cou , Or for courses in Analytical Chemistry 
and Assaying, are payable in month y instal ts, in advance. 
Fees for single or for special studies are payable in advance in half- 


yearly instalments. 


For additional information application may b 


Residence 1434 N Street № Y 


I › Gt nts w я } ÁS " 1 ` 
N. В;— tudents who wish t irsue Greek and Latin studies 1n 
connection with the other studies pr ribed int] College Course 
i L 4 11 i , - our» 


for the degree of Bachelor of L, tters, B lor of Arts, or Master 


Е t i ) SO On renort 4 ан : " A : 

Of Arts, can do so on reporting the ame › the President of the 
Faculty. Classes will be formed in th departments by the REv 
А. J. HUNTINGTON, D. D., Prof r of Greek in the Columbian 


College, and A. P. MONTAGUE, А. M., Professor of Latin in the 
Columbian College, if a sufficient num! 
for such instruction. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION, 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 


AND PROFESSOR OF MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND LECTURER ON 


THE Rev. A. J. HUNTINGTON, D. D 


PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Tuz Rev. SAMUEL M. SHUTE, D. D., 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, AND INSTRUCTOR 


ANGLO-SAXON, 


E. T. FRISTOE, A. M., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANTHONY H. JANUS, 
PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH AND THE GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


ANDREW P. MONTAGUE, A. M., 
PROFESSOR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


J. Н. GORE, B. 8. 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, 


The exercises of 


College will begin September 10, 1884, at 9 0 


new building, 1335 
After September r, officers will l 
with parents and pupils. 

For further information in regard to these departments, address 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


IN 


the PREPARATORY SCHOOL of the Columbian 
lock A. M., in the 
H street N. W., with a full corps of instructors. 


e at the building daily, to consult 


CATALOGUE 


THE COLUMBIAN UNI VERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


For THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1884-85. 


WASHINGTON 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER 
1885, 


THE SCIENTIFIC FACULTY. 


JAMES C. WELLING, I 


| nu. EDWARD T. FRISTOE, А. M, LL.D, 
| ۱ Гик Rev. A. J. HI NTINGTON, D. D 
' Гик Res SAMUEL М. SHUTE, D. р, 
J. HOWARD GORE, В. 5, 
ANTHONY Н. JANUS, 


SIMON NEWCOMB, $. D., LL.D. 
Prof of A 


WILLIAM HALLOCK, Pu. D 


LESTER F. WARD, A. M 


l 
THEODORE N. GILL, M. D, Pu. D 


I. C. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., 


OTIS T. MASON, A. M., Pu. D 


WILLIAM M. POINDEXTER 


1 0880 Ar 


CLEVELAND ABBE, A. M., 


EDWARD M. SHAEFFER, M. D., 
EA 1d М 


›ру. 


M., 
| 


M., 
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THE CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The School of Science astahiic ied by the Ti 
Overseers of the Columbia) ۱ el %2 a ri 
University svstem of edu tion, is called by the name of W. 
W. CORCORA N, IN espect 1 his exalte haracter and 1 


grateful 


(southeast corner of Fifteenth and H streets). which has been 
constructed with spe а erence to th vants of the depart- 


ment. 


versity 
The exercises of the School begin on the first Tuesdar ü 
October. 1885, and are held її the new niversity Buildin 


ture, Scienci | о T » th 

degree of Bacl > 1 ( - Mechaniea 

Engineer, Mining | \ и ne 
ualits ( | - 

; Undi t № ( > her со! 

sidered witl 1 Р ONE 

vith specific | сгеперда 


Rhetorie, Logie, History, 4 = one 
IL ‘The French and the Languages, studied with 
cial reference to speaking them and eading them at sight. 
ПТ. Mathematics, embracing Algebra, Geometry, Analyti- 
cal Geometry, Shades, Shadows and Pe rspective, Deseriptiv: 


Geometry, Differential and Integral Calculus. 


A A ды n 
A AA A A A 


M———— 


| 
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IV. Physics, embracing Mechanics, Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydro-Dynamies, Electricity, Electrical Engineering, Mae 
netism, Light, Heat, Acousti 5, «с. 

V. Chemistry, embracing Chemical Р] y sics, General 
Chemistry, Analytical Chi istry, Industria ( hemistry, 
Assaving, Metallurgv, «с 

VI. Civil Engineering, embracing Construction of Roads. 
Canals, | 
Rivers, Water Supplies, Sewerage, Drainage, Strength of 
Materials, &e., «с. 

VII. Mining Eneineeriı ©. embi по“ spec ifi studies y ith 
component parts of fóregoine studies. 

УШ. Astronomy, Theoretical and P 
Lectures on H story, Methods and Result 

Ж. Geology in all it branches, in iding Physi 
graphy and Min: ralogy. 

X. Biology, including Botany, Zoöloev. Phy 
Anthropology. | 

XL Architecture, Ancient and Mod n, lts History and 
Methods, Drawing, «e. | 

XII. Philosophy, embracing Mentaland Mora Philosophy, 


Political Economy, Constitutiona and International Law. 


Bridges, Geodetic murv« ving. Surveys ol Harbors, 


IOIOOY and 


Degrees, Diplomas, and Certificates o Proficienev. accord 
ing to the scope and quality of the studi pursued, ar 
awarded in the foregoing branch: idents passin 
satisfactory examination in the number of lies pre ibed 
respeetively for such Degrees, Diplom r Certificates 

To accommodate students engage n the Executive 
Departments, or in other offic vork, the exercises of the 
School are held in the evi ning, from 6 to 10 o' 


SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR THI 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCI 


| \ 
FIRST TI 
Algebra completed Pla "ph« l Trig 
Geometry completed Surve T M 
French. French 
Grerman (rermaı 
Rhe toric. English 1 


English Language Mech 
Mechanical Drawing | 
Chemistry, Inorganic (Lecture La 


---+ 
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RE 
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(rerman. 

Rhetoric 

English Lan 19 
Mechanic il Drawin 
Chemistry ( Lecture 


Analytical Ge 
Physies (Lecture 
Mechanics 
French or Gerr 
English Literat 
History 
Mineralo 
Botany. 
| 


Integral ( 

Railroad Surveyin 
Topograph il Draw 
Strength of Materi 
Descriptive Ast 
Geology 
French or Ge 


English (La 


Use of Plane Table 
Strength of Materia 
Metallurgy (Tron and St 
Practice in Design 


COURSE IN CHEMISTRY OR 
OF BACHELOR oO] 
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First YEAR. 


German. 


Rhetoric 

English Language 
Mechanical Drawir 
Chemistry (Lectures), 
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STUDENTS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
WELLFORD ADDIS * .......... : = District of Columb 
W. H. APPLETON 8 وروی‎ Ç New Н | 
E. W. ASHFORD 6.. .... AA A s к District ( iml 
SUMNER BANGs ۰ > са Ма 
E. С. BARNARD * саа А ДЫМ + Ез Dist { Columbi 
J. А. Barry ** .. ig, sap. кек - District of Columbia 
Miss JOSEPHINE BETTEs.............. E 55 Massacl t 
J. М. BLANFORD < ........ District of Columbia 
Н. M. Bore er $ 4 D t of С: 

Miss D. М. Вохо“..,..... d : District of Columb 
ROBERT BRIDGES 5......... - ..... Marvlar 
J. STANLEY-BROWN Shy уе D t of С. nbia 


Miss Lizzie P. Brown - - istrict of Columb 


В. BUNNEMEYEI . š S= Distri f ) imbi 
N. L. BURCH Di ( | 
O. Вовк D ( imbi 


№. VATHCART = ......... .......[ —P s s. District of Columbia 
Miss N. CATTELL 4 Р SY she District of Columbia 
Г. E. Снлых 14 : 4 ..... District of Columbi 
R. H. CHAPMAN 2:8 ....... я C 

Harry CHUTE...... District of Col 


Е. В. CLARKE? ۰ N 
p N 


W. Е. COCHRAN Кат 


D. E. МсСомв %4 ...... ...... ея Distri Columbia 
JAMES CORRIDON 1... Cm ¿District of Columbia 
Harry McCoy 11 А ; Maryland 
C. P. Cronk 2 Wa: O уа. District of ( imbia 
A 


М. А. CUDLIPP 5 ۱ quet әде ааа District of Colu 


B. DALY 1 ...... ; Distriet of Columbia 


Miss Apa M. Dany 3⁄4... A A District of Columbi 
Е. Y. DAVIDON 1......... - d D et of Columbia 


B. E. DAKIN 35... e. M: 2444. District of Columbia 


ETE DEVIS КГИ » District of С 


P. С. Day = aw pas مب‎ өйкені M 

С. A. DETCHMENDA Y 2 кк Š District of Columbia. 
C. B. DILLEY ? seen д „District of Colnmbia 
۱۳0۱0۵۵ 3 eu RSS ¿dorso .............. District of Columbia 
MET DUBHAT SOOT TER u arena e ¿ District of Columbia 


H. В. DURNALL...... sess s0 P 


Г. А. DENT. 


O. L. Ғлаша? 


В. С. FENWICK 

В. P. Кіхх , 
Miss R. А. FLETCHES 
5, A. FOOTE $, 


W A. GLASSFORD ...... 


Г. J. Guover 

„о RA 
W. H. Harri 

L. J. Haren 

W. H. Hama 

D. ( HARRISON 


(+. P. HAWKINS 
К К HERMAN 2 
\. J. Henry 

R. HENDERSON 


С. B. HEPBURN $ 


ч. А. Нил 


К. А. HoPKINS 8 


Mrs. C, B. Hixps 
W. S. Нове 


Miss А. } HOPKINS 4 ,... 


Г, В. HOPKINS 3.... ...: 


Miss W. ( HARTMAN 4 


l 


J 


"ко. T. HINTON ? 
В. JONES $ 


А. KLAKRING 


A, KENNICUTI 
r. W. Кхом 
S. LATIMER $ 


> E. Lewis 


(r. С. LOOMIS 


К.Н. MeK rs 


\ 
J 
J 


[iss MAGGIE Manet 
AS. А. МАНЕР 
MARRON 28 


W. B. Many: 


Z. MAGUIRE f 

Г. MARING 

E. MERLIN $, 
D. МЕзтох 2 
McC. MICHLER $ 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Dakota Territory 
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Virginia 
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S. C. MILLER 5 
С. MINDELEF! 
У. MINDELEFF 1 
J. H. Mrrenens 
W. F. Morroy 8 
J. А. Moran 48 
J. T. Morrow 
H. MUNROE 4 
S. В. Nrcnors 1.... 
Harry NEWCOMR 
(тко. Т, POHLERS 2.8 
С. P. RANDALI 
Miss (+. 1 ۷۸ 
L. C. Rives Р 
Miss F. M. Волсн 3 
E. С. ROBINSON 2 
H. P. SANDERS ...... 
W. В. SCHOLL? 

К. SEvnorH °, 


L. W. Sıraw 


Thomas W. SrpwErI 


J. Е. 5мигн 3⁄4 
E. SPEIDEN 5... 


P. STANSBURY 


E. E. STORCH... 


Miss M. THATCHER $ 


L. L. THOMPSON $ 
S. О. TrNGLEY 24,3 
v. М. Towson 8..... 
9. А. Trescorr 244 
. L. WALKER 2 
ICHARD WALLACH 
G. А. WARREN 2 
В. С. WASHINGTON $ 
J. H. WALTER 194 
С. L. WHEELOCK 
Miss F. S. Wirsos $ 
М. J. WRIGHT 24.9 
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STUDENTS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


NoTE.—Students without nume 
General Course of Studies le 
suffixed to their names are pur 


1, English; 2, Mathematics: 


6, Physics ; 


M. WADE 5........... 


3, French : 


, Assaying ; 


.. Minnesota 


.... District of Columbia 


. District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


.. Florida 


. District of ( olumbia 


Michigan 
District of Columbia 
Illinois 


District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


„.. District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


„. District of Columbia 


ading to a full degree 


suing studies according 


4, German; 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbi 


.. District of Columbia 


( 


.. Massachusetts 


District of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


Georgia 


. Distriet of Columbia 


.. District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
West \ га 
Virginia 


„New York 


District of Columbia. 


.. District of Columbia 


rals suffixed to their 


Students with numerals 


126 


names are pursuing i 


to the following notation 
Analytical Chemistry: 


£; Y, General Chemistry. 
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CATALOGUE 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


١ 


WASHINGTON, D. С. 


+ For THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1884-85. 


WASHINGTON : 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER. 
1885 


CATALOGUE 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


For THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1884-85. 


WASHINGTON: 
RUFUS H.Z DARBY, PRINTER 
188 


THE PREPARATORY SCH00L. 
CORPS OF INSTRUCTION. 

ANDREW P. Mi INTAGUE, A. M.. Principal, Instructor 
in Greek. Latin and English. ; 

Tug Rev. SAMUEI, M. ЕНГТЕ, D. D.. Instruetor in 
Rhetoric. 

J. HOWARD GORE, В. S., Instructor in Mathematics, 

ANTHONY H. JANUS, Instructor in French. 

HOWARD L. HODGKINS, A. M.. Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, Physics and History. У 

LEE D. LODGE, Assistant Instructor in English and 
Greek. 


EDWARD ВО ME, Assistant Instructor in English and 
atin. 


JAMES CORRIDON, Instructor in Penmanship and 


Book-keeping. 


DESIGN, 


toe биомаса Y 


The Preparatory School of the Columbian College was 
established for the purpose of giving a thorough preparation 
for College, or the technical school, and of fitting boys for 
the higher pursuits of business: In -its new building, in its 
grades of study, and in its general management, the Authorities 
and the Instructors have kept steadily in view the growth of 
the National Capital and the progress of education in our 
country, While the School is divided into four grades, the 


sreatest freedom is exercised in classifving pupils in accord- 
nce with their previous training and natural aptitudes. 
“ery many of the bovs of our eity are compelled to forego 


a college education and to prepare themselves to enter at 
once some of the many avenues of self-support on leaving 
the school. This fact has been carefully considered, and a 
| igh School course so arranged as to assist those who take 
it in making the best use of the time at their disposal. 

While the general principles of Natural Science are taught 
to the whole School. special aid is given to those who show 
4 fondness for certain branches and wish to pursue them 
thoroughly, 
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DISCIPLINI 


The School is conducted on Christian principles, both 11 
its discipline and in its teaching: but no instruction is given 
and no influence exerted in favor of any peculiar d nomina 
tional teuets. 

The government of the School in all its details is so admin 
istered as to banish ienoble incentives and to make its pupils 
self-reliant gentlemen. The motives which actuate honorable 
business men are inculeated, and the greatest freedom allowed 
to individual action which is consistent with healthy disci- 
pline and self-respect. The fact is never lost sight of, that 
habits of accuracy, industry, and perseverance, acquired in 
youth, are the best security for success in manhood. Even 
in the award of premiums the reward of diligence and energy 
is the motive, and not the excitement of е! vy through per- 
sonal contest. 

In addition to dai y re itations, an examination 1s held at 
the end of each term on all the studies of that term. 

l'he eraded scale of merit used in the Si hool ranges from 
() to 10. and each student must reach the erade of 7 in order 
to be advanced with his « lass. 

The progress of the = holar is stimu ated by daily 1 cords, 
by monthly and term reports to- parents, by promotions in 


his class, and by prizes. 


SCHEME OF STUDIES IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOO] 


I Thomsona New Practica 


Swinton Complet ( 
Д \nderson’s Grammar School I State 
( Kerl's * Language Lesso апа letter-writii 
Latin.—Chase and Stuart's | Latin Book and La 
۹ ۱ 
Y! HIRD ) 
, "el оп гош ( litera 
Kerl's Common School. and ‹ 
Í l'homson's (complete 
Г Anderson’s Englar 
n ‘ hase and Stuart's Grammar and Са d Bennett’s First Latin 
Exercise Bool 
G Goodwin's Grammar, with White's First La a 
1 $ 


THIRD Үз AR: SECOND Сү Ass, 


Macbeth and the Merchant of Venice; Rolfe's or Hudson's. 
Kellogg's l'ext-Book of Rhetoric 


; studies in figures and poetry. 
Wentworth and Hill's 
Anderson's New General 


Bryant and Stratton 8, 
1 Uhase апа Stnart's Grammar and Cice ro's Orations; and Bennett's 
First І atin Exeri іке Book 

Goodwin’s Grammar and Anabasis; White's 
(rreek ind Cyffes History 
Oral Instruction 
Newcomb's 


First Lessons in 


of Greece 


' 
Косвти YEAR: Firsr CLASS 


Public Re idings from Standard \uthors 

Hill's Elements High School Course). 

Leighton’s Rome, and Smith’s Greece, 
4.—Chase and Stuart's Grammar 
Bennett's First Latin Exercise Book 
Keep s Homer's lliad and Goodwin’s ( 
om position 
Keetel's Colle 


and Virgil’s /Eneid; Sallust: and 


'rammar, with Jones’ Greek 
Prose ( 
1 giate Course 
In the Second Те rm: Bócher's Otto's French Reader. 
Newcomb 
Newcomb's 


Grage'’s Elements of Physi 


(ane 


"nhan 
) 
/ T 
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Worcester's or Webster's Dictionary, 
ws Handbook of Punctuation, and Ginn und 


Baird's Classical Mana 
Heath’s ( lassical Atlas, 


al, Bigelov 
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=> | Christi s Holidays 


1886. Jan. 


Jan 18.—Fourth Monthly Report rendere 


Intermediate Examination 
Feb 1.—Marks of Second Term be 
Feb 22.—Washington’s Birthday—holida 
March | Fifth Monthly Report rendered 


March 29,—8ixth Monthly Report rendered 


Apr. 23-26.—Good Friday and Easter Monday 


May 3 Seventh Monthly Report rendere 


May 31 Eighth Monthly R port rendered 


June 1-9 Final Examination 
June 11 Public Closing Exercis 


The School hours are from 9 o’clock A. M. to 2 p 


The hours for the reception of new sch« 


those needing it are dail except Saturda 
At the September examinatio fron 
received at the school building, 1335 H street. fi 


EXPENSES 
For the Scholastic Year, including all « 


All bills must be paid in advance, at the begin 


Treasurer of the ( orporation, Robert C, Кох, LL.D., 


coran Building, corner of Fifteenth street and Pen 


Professor Samuel M. Shute, the financial 


HONOR LIST OF THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
SESSION 


CERTIFICATES AND PRIZES 


vy 


First Prize, William H. Wilson. 


Second Prize, Charles W. D Ashley. 
—First Prize, F. Hi vard Seely, 


Second Prizes, Delano Ames and Arnold II. Hord. 
First Prize, Angelo Hall. 

Second Prize, Tileston F. Chambers 
First Prize, Percival Hall. 


Second Prize, Jay H. Sypher, Jr. 
N ; е ( M 7 ЛГ: la I ги 
William H. Wilson. 
William H. Wilson. 
anus Gold Medal in French: 
Charles B. Wellborn. 
n Gold Medal in Penmanship: 
John M. Ingersoll. 
Gold Medal in Declamat 
Herbert H. Pattee. 


7 u nt 7] 7 
Charles W. D. Ashley. 


an о 
Thomas B. Anderson. 
Herbert H. Pattee, 
Gold Medals for Pi 
Arthur 8, Mattingly. 
Benjamin Ames, Delano Ames, F. Howard Seely, Ernest G. 
Thompson, В. 5. W. Wood, Jr. 
John W. Avery, Angelo Hall, Percival Hall, Arnold H. Hord, 
William Т. Нога, Jr., John M. Ingersoll, Laurence У. D. Mills, 
Frank S. Reid, Allan E. Wilson. 
Certificates of Graduation ; 
iman С. W. D. Ashley, Arthur 5. Mattingly, Ernest G, 
Thompson, William H. Wilson. 
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Ames 


Delano 


William O 
William Н. 


Benjamin Ames.......... ........ .......Second 
Delano Ames..... 

M. Percy Andrews 
Bailey K. Ashford 
John W. Avery ..... —— SE 
William W. Ayres .. я ........ «First 
Allan T. Bacon 

К. Howard Bacon A BELLO 


Charles M. Baker 
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Joseph S. Barbour voc pocos; soni یس‎ 
William О. Beall .... ........... ...... Second MS 
Fred. A. Bickford ...... овом 00500026 4 ИДИ ИМА 


Franchot H. Boyd............. ..... 000.0 ТД ааа 
Andrew Y. Bradley, .......... ео ы ода 


Benjamin H. Brewster, Jr 5100.) „е 


Harry В Bı rch ... ..... *........ Second.. "tet 
J. C. Kerinedy ( ampbell. ........ y БЫ; 
Robert В. Caverly i ... Third 


Pileston F, Chambers i FY 


John ( hester dedos às dies өрлей I сады» 
Eugene 5, Cochi un зао 7 Б” ЕА 
Samuel J. Cockerille. Mit ... Second 
Arthur Cranste 424 эеле а ER Third. ...... o 
William E. Crist ; Kase Second PE S 
Е. Stuart Davidg« u ELA, Fourth.. 


Y illi un | Davidge, талайы sss Лоа: геи 


Fritz von Entress o گت وه وهی‎  .: ТООК دوه‎ 
Uscar von [ о. РЕН зу В. 
А, ) ampbell I ustaphieve К IT У 


Е. Leckie 1 ustaphieve, دتم‎ ооо ded E NOSE IR 


STUDENTS IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Residen 
Washington, D. C. 
.. Washington, D. С. 
... Washington, D. C. 


«Fourth. ی‎ dis Washington, D. С. 


GOOG nox AIR Alexandria, Va. 


.. Washington, D. С. 


.. Washington, D. €. 


.. Washington, D. €. 
.. Washington, D. C. 
.. Washington, D. С. 


.... Washington, D. С. 


..Washington, D. €. 
.. Washington, D. €. 
.. Washington, D. €. 
„Philadelphia, Pa. 

.. Washington, D. С. 
Washington, D. €. 
.Washington, D. €. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. €. 
Washington, D. €. 


. Washington, D. С. 


Washington, D. С. 
Washington, D. €. 
Washington, D. €. 
Washington, D. €. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


... Washington, D. С. 
.. Washington, D. С. 
.. Washington, D. С. 


Wenge Б. Fife... u s First. 

Henry H. Freeman...... seses ecce Fourth.............. Washington, D. C. 
Seinosuke Fukuda, ooo... . Second Tokio, Japan. 

Geo, ($. Getty КӨ; PME Wheaton, Md. 
Harry ( . Given A EN «Рог. Washington, D. С. 


Fourth css 


Albert Е. 8, Greene 
William Grier.... "— Ho 600660. cuida Fourth. ssia 
Leonard C. Gunnell ۱ ыы 
Angelo Hall Kecond............... 


Georgetown, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


. Washington, D. C. 


Georgetown, D. 24 


Н 


Willian 


11 


ат Class. Residence, 


John F. Truesdell Fourth Washington, D. С. 
Jay Z. Tucker....... e ененнен sonen өк... Second.,..... oos „Washington, D. С, 
Alpheus W. Weaver Second Washington, D. С, 
Van Wyck Weaver ‹ covcecece cn... Washington, D. С. 
Richard H Willett, Jr. Third. ..... ......... Washington, D. С. 
Allan Е. Wilson ....First........ ........ Georgetown, D. C. 
James W. Young... РХ күсе ...... Washington, D. C. 
John Zug........... io кес dins DUE rst Prince George Co., Md. 
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ADDRESS 


Hon. JOHN W. POWELL, LL D. 


e and arts is now established 


A school for instruction in scienc 
Throughout 


at the seat of government of the United States. 
the country, schools of high grade, endowed by public or private 
growing and rapidly multiplying. In the 
institutions, it is discov- 
theories of instruction 


funds, are vigorously 
organization and administration of these 
ered that diverse principles underlie the 
adopted by them. 


What should be the course of instruction 
ling questions in rel 


at our higher seats of 
ation to the progress 


learning, is one of the penc 
attention at the 


and it is receiving especial 
scholars of the country. In 
s are expressed. 


of modern culture, 
present time from a large body of the 
the discussion of the subject very diverse view 
adopted by the schools of modern 

It is nowhere the same now that 
marked in 


Ç The general course of study : 
civilization is rapidly changing. 
but the change is much more 
The fact that such a revolution is in 
‚ories of education, 


it was many years ago, 
some schools than in others. 
progress implies two fundamentally distinct the 
the one existing in the past, the other urged 


the founding of a school of science and arts 
in modern science and its 


asion it will be 


by reformers. At 
it will properly be 


assumed that a course of training 
applications will be adopted. On the present occ 
appropriate to set forth the reasons for organizing such a school, 
and for selecting the course of study which its nar 
shall first try to show what the two theories of edueation are, by 
briefly explaining their origin, and then defend the establishment 


ne implies. I 


of a school of science and arts. 
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It has been abundantly proved by modern science that in remote 


antiquity the whole habitable earth was occupied by tribes of men 
living in savagery, with arts so rude that they were dependent for 
subsistence upon the spontaneous products of the earth. For 
shelter they were dependent upon caves, rocks, and forests; for 
clothing, upon the skins of beasts—in fact, to a large extent they 
were naked. Like their arts, their social institutions were but 
slightly developed, and only rudimentary languages were spoken. 

From that condition to the present highest civilization existing 
in Europe and America the w: vy of human progress has been long. 


This way is the course of culture, and the degree of culture exist- 


ing among a people is represented by the progress it has made 
toward the highest civilization 

Let us look yet farther into this use of the word “culture.” All 
human activities may be classed in five great departments—arts, 
institutions, languages, philosophies, and intellections. These are 
the true humanities, for by their development man is distinguished 
from the brute. This development is culture. A state of culture 
is therefore determined by the condition of the arts, the form of 
the institutions, the deve lopment of the language, the character- 
istics of the philosophy, and the methods of intellection existing 
among a given people—the progress it has made in the human- 
ities 

Two of the fundamental e pochs in the course of culture must 
be explained in order that this subject may be clearly understood. 
The first marks the transition from barbarism to ancient civiliza- 
tion ; the second marks the transition from ancient to modern civ- 
ilization. 

Under ancient barbaric culture there 
on the shores of the Mediterrane 
southern Europe, western Asia. and northern Africa. In a 
eral way, it may be said that each village 


were many tribal villages 
ап, and in the adjacent country in 


gen- 
had a language of its 


own and governmental institutions of its own, though sometimes 


there was a group of tribal v illages hav ing à common language and 


& common government Each village was a body of kindred, and 


the institutional bond by which it 


was held together was a tissue 
whose warp was made of 


streams of kindred blood and whose 
woof was made of marriage ties 


Now, when kinship institutions were transformed into national 


itions, civilization was 


d into ns 
The people who lived in the 
vered metallurgic 


institutions, when tribes were unite 
born ; and it happened in this wise : 
barbaric villages of the Mediterranean lands disco 
processes and acquired the use of iron. By this discovery all their 
eventually transformed. 


arts, industrial and эез Вейс, were 
in their industrial arts was 


: The most noteworthy development 

in ship-building. This growth of naval architecture led to the 
navigation of the Mediterranean, and the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean led to a general commerce in the products of labor. 
Trade was established between these diverse cities. Nature has 
furnished to the Mediterranean a multitude of quiet harbors, for 
bays and gulfs indent the land on every side. 


water, by which the three grand 
ted, and its gentle waves rocked 


The sea is a long, 


straggling zone of divisions of 


the eastern hemisphere are connec 
the cradle of civilization, for with 


sprang up a commerce of ideas. 


the trade in commodities there 


As barbaric villages developed 
into great cities, forming centers of commerce, statesmen, poets, 
ed from city to city and from land to land, 
other their barbaric knowledge. By the 


as, the culture 


and philosophers travel 
and exchanged with each 
igh the commerce of ide 
with the culture of every other 
ırbarism into civil- 


comparison established гох 


of every city came into competition 


city, and there was & speedy development of b: 


ization. 
It would not be possible to set forth the wl 
some of its 


sole of this growth 
particulars must 


in its multifarious ramifications, but 
f the arts, and 


First, then, the vast development o 
led to the accumulation 


ar to year 


be mentioned. 
the division of labor resulting therefrom. 
of wealth. Much of the product of labor was from ye 
left unexpended, and constituted wealth, and, indirectly by labor, 
wealth. With this increase 
a knowledge of its 


power, and for it there speedi 'ompetition, which 
led to wars of conquest on the one hand, and to treaties of alliance 
for offensive and defensive purposes on the other; and by conquest 
and alliance tribes were organized into nations. This is the ori- 
gin of national society, which is the basis of civilization. Civili- 
zation was born when the tribal cities of the Mediterranean lands 


value was given to land and became 


in landed and chattel property there grew 
ly resulted a vast ( 


were organized into nations. 


When the early nations were organized the ancient cities were 


----------- 
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fired with ambition, which was developed in many and diverse 
ways, one of which is of peculiar interest to us here, namely, the 
ambition for excellence, which is exhibited in the growth of the 
sesthetic arts, especially in architecture and sculpture, the highest 
development of which was reached in Greece, whose temples of 
architectural grandeur were adorned with sculptures of unsur- 
passed beauty 


This is the time, also, when literatur: was born, as represented 


by history and embodied in poetry. It would take long to tell 


how the commerce in ideas of that time transformed picture- 


writing and hierogly phics into alphabets, how those people came 


to have written languages; but when alphabets were invented liter 


ature was given to the world 
There was one form of this early literature of exceeding interest. 


Before there is a written language poetry is transmitted by tradi- 


tion, and the poets teach their verses to their pupils, who in turn 


become poets. As a poem is transmitted from generation to gen- 


eration in this manner, it grows; each poet trims away some de- 


formity or adds something of beauty, and a poem thus transmitted 


through generations comes at last to be a grand work of art. 
When written languages were invented this peculiar process of 


growth was checked, and the great poetic works that existed at 
that time, inherited from the 


genius of ancestral poets, were at 
last recorded 


in all their beauty and grandeur. This poetry, 
which constituted a large share of the literature of early civiliza- 
tion, has been brought down to the | 


ous characteristics still kindle 


resent time, and its marvel- 
admiration. 


. Жж 3 
Another outgrowth of this earlv civilization resulted from the 


comparison of institutions. especially those denominated laws; 
osophers of that day studied the laws 
1 nations of that time for the purpose of discov- 
ering the fundamental principles of the law. Out of this grand 
comparative study sprang 


for the statesmen and phil 
of all the cities anc 


‚л Roman 
what is now known to us in Romi 


law as “the law of nations. By that must not be understood 1! 


but the body of principles derived from the d 
of all laws— those } of 8 


ternational law, 


rineiples which are common to the laws 
peoples. 


We must look at another 


Р үр" rly 
great contribution made by this ear 
"ЕТ . " 11080 
civilization to the culture of the work In barbarism all phil 
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of the universe were ех- 


phy was mythic; all the phenomena 
plained as the doings of mythic ,personages— gods and demons. 
When the scholars of early civilization began their comparison of 
the philosophies or my thologies of the cities of the Mediterranean 
lands, the whole subject of philosophy underwent a revolution. 
The local gods of the tribes were dethroned, and ultimately, though 
heism prevailed But, in the meantime, 
and the metaphysic philoso- 


modifications, 


not immediately, monot 
metaphysic philosophy was invented, 
and the Romans, with 
present time. 

other important particulars 
istics which we have 


phy of the Greeks varying 
has been extended down to the | , 

[t were possible to dwell upon many 
‚ut the six great character 


of early civilization, | 
development in 


y of the use of iron, which led to the 
1 the destruction of kinship 
governments ; third, the 
architecture and 
ecording of 
28 of Ro- 


here set forth must suffice: First, the wonderful 


industrial arts by the discover 


navicati 3 : 
avigation of the Mediterranean ; Second 
national 


society and the organization of 
arts, especially 


great development of æsthetic 
sculpture ; fourth, the invention of letters and the r 
traditional poetry ; fifth, the elaboration of the principle 
“the invention of metaphysie philosophy. 

‚resent time, that ancient civilization 
ind Rome, where the high- 
and Rome siand to us as 
The people of Greece and Rome were not the 
e culture of Greece and Rome was 
culture. When the empire of 
forefathers, the culture 
led under foot; but it 
‚ а new soil, and it 


man law; and, sixth 
Го us who live at the ] 
comes through the literature of Greece t 


es "1 ois < 2 Y 
st civilization was reached ; and Greece 


its embodiment 
ancestors of our people, but th 
in some sense the ancestor of our 
our barbarie 
d was tramp 


it was planted il 
estern Europe and in 


Jd. it seems to 


Rome was overthrown by 
which I have briefly describe 
was not laid away in a grave; 
rous growth in w 
history of the wor 
though luxuriant and grand, 


Sprang up to a more vigo 
America. As we now review the 
us that the first growth of civilization, 
was premature. 

When the nations of 


and the second growth 


at last established, 
it was not strange 
{ Greece and Rome should have been 


the subject of profound interest. The highest art known to the 
ancient cities. The sublimest poetry 
ed in the then unknown languages 


western Europe were 
of civilization began, 


the ‚ earli : 213 : 
hat the earlier civilization © 


IM was in the ruins of the 
known to the world was immur 


A 


mere s. 


of ancient Greece and Rome 


The study of law and of the prin- 
ciples upon which law is based could 1 


е made best through the 
Latin language, and the 


highest philosophy that the world had 


ever known was concealed in those unknown tongues; the lan- 


guages themselves, though no longer spoken in their ancient form, 


as they were bv the philosophers Of Greece and the statesmen of 


Rome, were literary languages, and still lived in libraries 


Thus it was that the new civilization turned back to Greece and 
Rome to study art, literature, law, and philosophy. The learning 
of the world was garnered in the libraries of a departed civili- 
zation. In order that the new civilization might reap every ad- 


vantage possible from the old, it became necessary to study these 


languages, and the schools of the new civilization were established 
for this purpose. It wasthe fundamental theory of their organi- 
zation that they were to study the 1 
in order that they might 
Rome 


۰ * > 
anguages of Greece and Rome 


understand the ciy ilization of Greece and 


Thus it was that the statesmen, the historians, and the scholars 


who belonged to our own, the 


family, and who developed 
advantage 


Germanic, branch of the Aryan 


а new civilization, used to the greatest 
and to the utmost extent the 
zation of the world 


deavored to record the 


records of the first civili- 
And more than this: for centuries they en 
philosophy, history, and literature of the 
new civilization in the language of the old. so that even the learn- 
ing of our own ей ilization could be reached only through those lan- 
guages. It was not str 


ange, therefore, that during this time schol- 
arship implied 


& thorough knowled: 
This knowledge di. 


or a poet: the 


ye of Greek and Latin 
1 not make a man a statesman, an historian, 
lauguages were but the key 8 to success 
It thus came about that a knowledge of the classic languages, 
of the literature embodied in them. and of the philosophy of the 
ancient people who spol 


ship—to be scholarshij 
of the world were organized for elassie education 

Modern civilization transcends t] 
to barbarism. 


ce them, was considered the test of scholar- 
› itself ; 


and in general the higher schools 


le ancient, as that was superiol 
"m қ 
The commerce in goods and ideas that wrought the 
change from barbarism to ciy 


gation of the Mediterranean. 


and ideas are exchanged. 


ilization was carried on by the navi- 


Modern commerce, by which goods 
and 


from which modern civilization re 
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sults, is carrie А я š 
= is carried оп by the navigation of all the waters of the 
flo 7 ۳:۳ қ қ Е . 
= = oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers ; and all the lands of the 
eiv » мате " . ° 

ilized earth are laid with railroads As modern commerce trans- 


cel 3 » £4 4 А . 
ids the ancient, to the same extent modern culture is superior 


to the ancient. 
АМ may be that the sesthetic art exhibited in the temples of 
Greece and other Mediterranean countries has not been excelled in 
The forms chiseled from the marble by ancient 
But the sphere of architecture 
architecture was chiefly ех- 
ed in the 


modern times. 
genius may never again be rivaled. 

has been largely increased. Then, 
pressed in temples; now, wsthetic architecture is express 


habitations of men 
In that ancient time painting was yet undeveloped; in modern 
times the portrait, the historic group, 
scape—all high art in painting, has been adc 
In that ancient time music was yet undeveloped ; sine 
the sonata and the symphony have been invented, and all high 
musical art is the creation of modern eivil Ancient eiviliza- 
‚hiteeture, and modern eivilization has 
been carried from 
is adorned with 
isic that refines 


the genre-piece, the land- 
led to esthetic art. 
e that time 


я ization. 
tion gave us sculpture and art 
and sesthetic art has 
and every man’s home 
] rings with mt 


added painting and music; 
the temple to the fireside, 
the beauty that gladdens the eye, ant 
the soul 


In that ancient time the comparative study of institutions was 


in the single department of law. The 

study by comparative methods the 
ensive system the various 
sselves chiefly to the 
es were confined to 


scarcely developed, except 

ancient statesmen did not 
structure of states, nor by any compreh 
y devoted then 
and these studi 
f the Mediterranean cities. 


forms of government, but the 
study of the principles of law, 
the legal codes and principles о 

Modern civilization has undertaken the study of the strueture of 
all the states of the globe in past and present times. It has un- 
all forms of government, and all laws in all 
science of sociology, founded by the 
laws of nations, has grown until at 
nee of all mankind. The materials 


ehended in two languages only, 
civil- 


dertaken to study 
lands and times. Thus, the 
Romans in their studies of the 
last it is based upon the experie 
of modern sociology are not compr 


but in thousands of languages, spoker 
the Eskimau in hi 


қ 1 everywhere—by the 
ize ne Ce Р хөй 
ed man in his city, s igloo, the Indian in 
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his wigwam, the African in his hut, and the Australian in his 
jungle. 

The ancient statesmen and soc iologists sought to discover the 
fundamental principles of law by searching for a hypothetic primi 
tive law through a comparison of laws, and were content to find 


the most ancient and common form and accept it as the wisest 


and best. The modern soc lologist seeks to discover the course of 
development in the structure of the state, the form of the govern- 


ment, and the principles of law—not that he may go back to the 


ancient and imperfect, but that he may learn in what direction this 


development is tending, and how institutions may be improved. 


He discovers that in ancient institutions principles of justice were 


largely ignored, and that institutions were organized chiefly to 


prevent and to end controve тву, and that men were struggling for 


domestic peace with little thought of justice 
through the ages, little by little, 
be secured only by the 


He discovers how, 
man has learned that peace can 


establishment of justice, until at last he 
has come to consider primarily the 


structure of the state, what 


justice of institutions—what 


form of the government, and what 
principles of law will best sec ure justice 


rights; and he no longer looks 


, will best establish human 


3 into antiquity for human perfec 
tion, but he looks into the future of the world's history for the 


establishment of universal ; Justice, that universal peace may prevail. 
Modern civilization differs from the ancient in respect to lan- 
guage. The study of the classic 


which the elements of 


languages as a medium through 
ancient civilization could be reached, tended 
for a long time to estab lish an imprope r estimate of those tongues. 
Now, under the i impulse of 


modern science, many languages have 
been studied and ‹ 'ompared 


and the science of philology has been 
founded, and by its founding a juster estimate of Greek and 
Latin has been reac hed. Modern 


philology abundantly shows 
that they were but the 


languages of the earliest civilization, 
scarcely superior to barbaric tongues, except that they had alpha- 


bets. The elaborate System of inflection by which they were 


encumbered is found to be the 


› characteristic of most languages 1n 
late barbarism and 


early civilization, and it is found that for the 
expression of thought the 


the three great 1; 


simple and direct grammatic methods of 
anguages of modern civilization -English, French, 
are immeasurably superior to them. 


and German— 


itte 
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sh those ancient mariners 


We may rightly laud the skill with whic 
ir ships from shore 


trimmed their sails to the winds that carried the 

to shore : ‘ 
shore, but such praise would not imply that we should abandon 

e ingenious grammatic de- 


steam navigation. So we may laud th 
make Greek the ver- 


vices of ancient languages, but who would 
nacular of civilization ? 

‚s of our civilization were destroyed, and we were 
Greek, so much time would be 
nts of modern culture 


t be possible 


If the language 
compelled to express ourselves in 
absorbed in linguistic effort that other eleme 


would wane. The culture of the present would no 


with the language of Greece or of Rome. 
But if modern civilization is superior 
it is in like ‹ 
пу people 
relate to the origin and 
and their 


«arme to the ancient in arts, 
institutions, and languages, legree superior in its 
philosophy. The philosophy of + 
body of its opinions. These opinions 

constitution of the universe—to the heavenly bodies 
phenomena; to the earth, with its seas and currents and rivers; 
to the land, with its geologic formations, 
to the atmosphere, with its winds and storms, its thunders, light- 
to all plants and animals in the sea and on 
istitutions, languages, 


is composed of the 


mountains, and valleys; 


nings, and rainbows; 
the land: and to man himself, with his arts, ir 


philosophies, and intellections. 
ancients in respect to all of these things 


e and in the main false. Scientific philosophy, 
philosophy of the last century, has 
cts of opinion em- 


The opinions of the 
were at best crud 
and especially the scientific 
revolutionized all human opinion on all subje 
braced in philosophy. 

Then the sky was a 
enclosing the earth; now the | 


into infinite space, through which the 
Mediterranean ; 


group of crystalline, encapsulated spheres 
jeavens extend beyond the Pleiades 
worlds revolve. Then the 
now the earth is a globe 
Then the winds were confined in 
caves, and carried about in sacks, and sent abroad over the earth at 
the bidding of gods and demons; now the whole round earth is 
Then the rainbow was & mes- 
alysis of white light 
was a chimney over 
ano is a vent for 


arth was a shore to the 
with oceans and continents. 


encompassed with an atmosphere. 
now the rainbow is the an 
Then the voleano 
now a vole 
ior of the earth by subsiding 


senger for the gods; 
into its constituent colors. 

the subterranean forge of a god ; 
molten rock pressed from the inter 
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lands. Then there were four elements—earth. air, fire, and water: 


now the earth itself is composed of more than threescore elements 


and air and water have been analyzed, and fire is molecnlar motion. 
Thus, the whole body of philosophy has been transformed 


But the mythie philosophy which we have thus described was in 


herited by early civilization from antecedent barbarism. That pe 


culiar philosophy which characterized early civilization was the 


philosophy of metaphysics a philosophy of formulated words 


barren of ideas, the vanity of which has but lately dawned upon 


mankind. 


We do not turn now to the study of the philosophies of Greece 


and Rome for the purpose of learning truth that we may embrace 


it, for we know that those ancient philosophies did not teach the 


truth. A naturalist studies the bird, the fish, the reptile, and the 


insect, not for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of their 


modes of life in order that he may imitate them; he does not ex 


pect to find the functions of life 


performed by them in a manner 
superior to those performed 


by himself; but he studies them in 
order that he may gather up the links in the chain of living be 
ings. He studies them asa part of natural history. So we no 


longer study the philosophy of Greece or of Rome that it may 


become our philosophy, but that we 


may use it in constructing 
a history of philosophy, that we 


may explain how man’s opinions 
have grown, how philosophies have been developed from the 
lowest savagery to the hig 


All of that develo} 


civilization, and whic 


hest civilization 
ment which separates ancient from modern 


h is expressed in arts, institutions, languages, 


and philosophies, has its counterpart in the development of intel- 


lections. There has been a growth in psychic operations—percep- 


tion and reasoning. The growth in perception is partly due to 


the invention of Instruments of research, such as the telescope, 


the microscope, the balance. the erucible. the spectroscope, and a 


multitude of scientific appliances. By these the range of man’s 
perception has been enlarged. 
ment in this direction is the 


from imagination or 


But the most important develop 
differentiation of actual perception 


subjective perception. Now let this be un- 
derstood. Our medicine men tell us that our sensuous percep 
tions may be subjective. A man may have a disease of the eye, 


by reason of which he may believe that he sees forms floating in 
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the air, which really do пої exist. The relations between his 
pereeptive and his reasoning facultie 
he sees beasts, rats, 


s may be so disarranged by 
and serpents run 
in fact are not there. А man may 
‚ason of which he be- 
which indeed have no ex- 
have a disease of the gustatory nerves, and 
ible things, which in fact have no 
he may believe he 


alcohol that he believes 


and crawl about him, which 


have a disease of the olfactory nerves, by re 


lieves that he smells disgusting things, 
istence. He may 
believe that he tastes abomins 
reality. So, by reason of a disease of the ear, 
which in truth are never made. 


hears terrible sounds, 
ad up to a clearer 


es are mentioned to le 
ant by subjective perception The im- 
1d these imaginings may take 
thors may really believe 


These subjective diseas 
conception of what is me 
agination may invent many things, aı 


such possession of the mind that their au 


This subjective perception exists all 
ıgh eivilization. In 


ig of the oaks 


them to be observed facts. 
through savagery and barbarism, and on throt 
ig of the pines and the groanil 
Men believed that they в: 
of subjective observation 
This habit yet lingers in 
je earlier. Men had not 


early times the sighir 
uw ghosts 


were interpreted as voices. 
and could hear them talk. All sorts 
were believed to be true perceptions. 
later civilization, but it was universal in tl 
yet learned to differentiate what was thought or imagined from 
classes of human imaginings 
But steadily, with the growth 
are discriminated from percep- 
to know what is actually 


what they actually saw, and large 
were believed to be observed facts. 
of scientific culture, imaginings 

tions, and men are coming more and more 
observed. 


This growth in perception and in the differentiation of per- 


is accompanied by 8 corresponding 
Reasoning is classification, and 
bad. When the child 
monds and 
use his 


ception from imagination 
growth in methods of reasoning. 
ation is good or 
l he classifies dia 
asoning is bad bect 


yerficial analogy instead of 


is good or bad as classific 
believes literally that a star is à jewe 
stars in the same category, and his re 
classification is bad; it rests upon a SUF 
upon a true homology. 

During the last two thousand years what a change has been 
wrought in the classification 
And all this change represents 


( Ч т . . . 
ds of reasoning. Reasoning has grown from a basis O 


of the universe ! 
ige in the meth- 
f superfi- 


of the phenomena 
a corresponding char 


cis : А а 
ial analogies to a basis of true homologies. 
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We see more than the ancients. We more 


thoroughly distin- 
guish between the things we see and the 


things we imagine, and we 
reason more truthfully. 


It has been shown that the culture of modern ciy ilization is su- 


perior to that of ancient civilization in 
parts of culture; that is. in arts, inst 


all of the five fundamental 


itutions, languages, philoso 


phies, and intellections—in all the humanities. We would not ex 


change our architecture, sculpture, painting, and music, and all the 


adornments of modern life, for ancient architecture and sculpture, 
any more than we would exchange 


steam for canvas. We would 
not exchange our form of government for that of the ancient city or 


of the Roman Empire. We 


would not exchange our laws for Ro 
man laws, our philos phy 


for Grecian philosophy, our mental ас 
tivities for their mental activities. There is little then existing 
that we may now properly a lopt. Ancient civilization is not a 
light in the harbor towards which we steer it is a beacon upon a 
rock which we must avoid 
And now, to what end is all 


this characterization and comparison 
of ancient 


and modern civilizations | 
that modern education should be 
times. 


ut to the evident conclusion 
adapted to the culture of modern 
Let us now consider the adjustment of the educational institu 
changed conditions so briefly and inad 
The great scholars who 
1 universities throughout F 
not failed to discover the 


tions of civilization to the 
equately set forth. have had charge of 
the colleges an« ;urope and America have 
changed condition, and they have, to a 
appreciated the fact that ancient learning 
d to pass the test of 
that, in passing this test, 


greater or less extent, 


has been compelle modern investigation, and 


much of what 


was the wisdom of that 
time has become the folly 


of the present, and that but a small 
'h we may yet hold fast. 


especially during the past half dozen de- 
ational Systems have 


there—but everywhe 
eulture of the times. 

Some of the schools have 
the necessary transforma 
have fully grasped the 
new wants. 


residuum remains to whic 
Recognizing this fact. 


eades, educ been changed— more here, less 


re reformed and adjusted to the needs of the 


changed but slightly, and are making 
tions slowly and painfully, while others 


situation and generously provided for the 
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thus, by varying degrees, higher education has been 


change ‚ 1 one og" ` 
ged to the new condition, 1t 13 interesting to note the meth- 


oda. by which this change has been wrought. 

F чи then, the sehools of higher grade hav 
modified their courses of study by introducing into their ‹ 
studies in scientific philosophy, espe- 
and, second, they have 
who wish to devote 


e slightly or largely 
'atalogue 


of те ` 
г requirements elementary 
сапу . | si в > 5 
lly 11 chemistry, physics, and geology ; 
rovide 1 ré 8 
I wided optional courses ol study for those 


themsel v я + + 
hemselves solely to scientific philosophy- 


a third method of great im- 


А to be taught as if 
hich the literature of 
fact is recognized 


But the new want has been met by 
portance. The classic languages have cease 
linguistic arts, by w 
i йи gradually the 
is a science of language, and these languages are more 

жібе methods ; further, 

the study of the 
a highway of his- 


rs in his progress 


they were to be used as 
philosophy was to be explored, and 


an е : ” . 
d more taught by philologic or seie 


the cours ' 1: Me a d - ë 
| course of linguistic traning involved in 
classic 1: 22 қ 4 

іс languages has been transformed into 


tory, along which the student travels and gathe 
nodern historic research. 

east among many of the younger 
institutions, to fully 
and to proyide ade- 
philosophy, and 
в all honors 


the most important results of 1 
Again, there is a tendency, at ] 


вс ) ' 5 

chools and а few of the older and 
of affairs, 
lern scientific 


powerful 


recognize а 
gnize the changed condition 
moc 


to А ° 
hold out to the young men engaged in these studie 


icements to effort. 
science and arts at the capital 


of Washington’s venerable 
of culture and the 
£ modern cul- 


апае FE : á 
juate means for instruction ш 


and emoluments as indi 
The establishment of a school of 


v. the nation, through the munificence 
philanthropist, is a landmark in the progress 
history of education, and shows that the demands o 
ture are fully recognized. 


Let us briefly glance at some of the 


o 


characteristics of this new 


education. 
Scientific education is catholic; it embraces the whole field of 
No student can master all knowledge in the 


but a young man of ability and 
the outlines of science, 
ientific research, and 
one of the depart- 
ully appreciate 


human learning. 
short years of his academic life, 
asonably hope to master 
ht into the methods of se 
сите an initiation into some 
anner that he may f 


industry may ret 
Obtain a deep insig 
at the same time se 


ments of sci $ 
rents of science, in such a mé 
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the multitude of faets upon which scientific conclusions rest, and 
be prepared to enter the field of scientific research himself and 


make additions to the sum of human knowledge. Honest investi- 


gation is but the application of common-sense to the solution of 


the unknown. Science does not wait on genius, but is the com- 
panion of industry. Under the régime of the elder education, the 


larger number of those who prepared themselves to be scholars 


by acquiring the languages in which scholarship was embodied, 
never passed beyond the portal to knowledge, but speedily fell 


back into the ranks of the unlearned. Only the few went on to 


explore the fields open before them; many were called, but Jew 


were chosen. Scientific education takes men at once into the very 


midst of the new philosophy. 
There is no calling in life to which а cultured man may properly 


aspire in which a scientific training is not essential to success. 


This cannot here be fully set forth, but some illustration may be 
given. If the scholar would devote himself to law—law itself is 
now a science, and in the application of the principles of law to 
facts as they exist in modern civilization, a general know ledge 
of the facts which constitute the body of science is essential. In 

greatest lawyers of the land are to-day en- 
gigantic litigation relating to the invention of the tele- 
phone, and in the far west other 


the east some of the 


gaged in 


great lawyers are engaged in 


litigation relating to mines, which involve the facts and principles 


of geology. On every hand are kindred illustrations. 


But there is a line of facts in the history of law which pecu 


liarly illustrates this proposition. In savagery and in barbarism 
despotism is not highly developed. The greatest despotisms of 
the world were established in early civilization. Im the main these 
desp ›18шз were established on four fundamental ideas : first, there 
was property in man; second. tenure to land was feudal; third, 


the king was the fountain of justice; fourth, facts were established 


The last is of interest here 

In early civilization there were 
which to determine the 
when courts were 


by compurgation. 


no proper legal methods by 


8 
facts involved in legal controversy, and 


convened and juries organized the facts were to 
be obtained from the averments of the interested parties, and no 
system of assembling evidence by witnesses, as now known in our 


courts, then existed. The parties to litigation, civil or criminal, 


17 
bstantiated them by compurgators. 
;unity was supposed to 
th of his statements, 
nds or compur- 
establishment 


made their statements and su 
have his 


Every man in an ancient comm 
and he 


friends who would vouch for the tru 
stood best before the courts whose vouching frie 
No device for the 


gators were the most influential. 
e efficient than the sys- 


of despotism and wrong has ever been mor 


te o ERAT 
n of compurgation. 
е all this has been changed, and the law 


until it constitutes one of 
and to-day, in the hear- 
is devoted to the estab- 
kill of attorneys is exer- 
wyer and jurist 
to grasp the principles of the 
th the facts which should guide in their applica- 
ge of the facts and the principles 
1 be successful as advocate 


In modern legal practic 
of evidence has been vastly developed, 
the most important departments of ls 
larger share of the time 


LW 


ing of cases, the 


lishment of the facts, and the gré 
and every great l: 


atest s 


cised in this branch of the case; 
now understands that it is easier 
law than to rea 
tion. Thus it is that a knowled 
of science is essential to him who wouk 
or as judge. 

Perhaps the student aspires to be 
d chiefly to the exploits o 


is now being speedily r 
growth of culture 
and 


an historian. In the past, 
history has been devote f heroes and the 


but history eorganized and 


story of wars; 
basis, to exhibit the 
History itself is now a science, 
y exploit in rhetorical para- 


rewritten upon a scientific 
in all its grand departments. 
is no longer an art in which men ma 


graphs. 
e shown that scientific 


1 on every hand it can b 
d for life in modern 


In many ways anc 
training that is neede 


education furnishes the 
civilization. 

I refrain from alluding to the 
stupendous industrial accomplishm 


to the training demanded thereby; 
ready been well cultivated ; and, second, because it has been lately 


assumed that scientific education is wholly utilitarian. It is true 
is not the only 


that all utilitarian training 
it is universal. 


relations of such a school to the 
ents of modern civilization, and 
first, because that field has al- 


is scientific, but that 
ng—it is catholic, 


characteristic of scientific traini 
Scientific education gives the highest mental training ; scientific 
What 


e `a tš . . : - “л 
duc ation means a training ш modern scientific culture. 
this culture is, has already been outlined. It is the product of 
all the mental endeavor of the race to which we belong. This 
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struggle for improvement, this grand endeavor to secure happi- 
ness through human activities. which have been defined as the 
humanities, began in remote antiquity. Where our race lived in 
savagery, we know not. All we know is that at some time and in 
some place our ancestors were savages. In Asia and in Europe 
and in Africa this struggle was continued. Slowly and painfully, 
with many misfortunes and many reversions, the Aryan race has 
steadily moved forward in the march of culture. and every branch 
of the race has contributed its part. Every great artisan and art 
ist, every great statesman, every great linguist, every great philos 
opher, every great thinker in all that time, has contributed his part; 
and, more than this, our race has borrowed from the other races 
of the world everything which they could contribute worthy of 
our acceptance. 

Modern culture, therefore, stands as the product of all mental 
endeavor for all time. It may then be safely assumed that the 
study of that which has made civilization, and ¿s civilization in its 
highest form, and which is the result of all the training of all the 
world, must itself furnish the best subject-matter for training that 
human ingenuity can devise 

Scientific education is sesthetie training. To purblind ignorance 
the beauties of the world are dimly seen, but the glory of the uni- 
verse is revealed by science. Classic poetry was the best liter 
ary product of its time, because it was informed by the philosophy 
of its time. Its philosophy was chiefly my thology, and the char 
acters of ancient poetry are mythic heroes and gods. So the high- 
est literature of the new civilization must be informed by its high 
est philosophy ; it must be instinct with that knowledge of the 
universe which is now the glory of the scholars of the world. The 
splendors of the heavens and the earth, as known to modern 
science, have put in eclipse the dull glories of ancient mythology. 

Scientific education is a training in mental integrity. All along 
the history of culture from Savagery to modern civilization men 
have imagined what ought to be, and then have tried to prove it 
true. This is the very spirit of metaphysic philosophy When 
the imagination is not disciplined by unrelenting facts. it invents 
falsehood, and when error has thus been invented, the heavens 
and the earth are ransacked for its proof. Most of the literature 


of the past is a vast assemblage of arguments in support of error, 
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pted but that which is 


In science š 
n science nothing can be permanently acce 
nged again and 


ted as true is challe 


true, and whatever is acce] 
uth can be so sacred 


agal : : : : 
gain. It is an axiom in science that no tr 
When that which has been ac- 


cepted as true has the least doubt thrown upon it, scientific men 
No opinion is sacred. “It ought 
to be" is never heard in scientific circles. “It seems to be” and 
“we think it is” is the modest language of scientific literature. 
ig facts аге marshaled, all doubts 
are weighed, all sources of error are examined, and the most refined 
determination is given with the “probable error.” А guard is set 
the bias of previous statement, and 
st they may not lead astray. 


the bias of hoped-for discovery, the 
in observation and rea- 


that it may not be questioned. 


at once re-examine the subject. 
In science all apparently conflicti1 


upon the bias of enthusiasm, 


So, while scientific research is a training 
soning, it is also a training in integrity. 
Scientific training is an education in charity. 
basis of eleemosynary charity, and it 
has grown with the development of social interdependence. The 
charity that was born in the family in primitive times, with the 
has developed into national 
on. it has become the great 
Yerings of all mankind 


Sympathy for the 


suffering of others is at the 


growth of the tribe into the nation 
charity, and finally, in modern civilizati 
principle of philanthropy. Now the suf 
touch the hearts of all men. На tornado d 
if a party of heroes are 
sympathy in the 


estroys a village, the 


whole wor Xue 
hole world tenders alms; starving in the 


ice-fields of the north, their sufferings kindle 


heart of every civilized man. 
to tribal society, and little known 


of knowledge, a charity kin- 
It is charity for men's opin- 
pse opinions were 


; But there is a charity unknown 
іп early civili : š à 
1 early civilization—a charity born 
( » ` кат: 

ed in the hearts of men by science. 


lons—philosophie charity. In all the past, he whe 
ld to be depraved, 


not in conformi : ‚ 
t in conformity with current beliefs was he 
1 for his purifi- 


and hemlock was his portion, or fagots were use 
cation 

f Tt has at last been discovered that the world has always been 
~ of error, and we are beginning to appreciate how man has 
еды through the ages from error to error toward the truth: 
We KE know that false opinions are begotten of ignorance, and 
in the light of universal truth all men are ignorant, and as the 


Scho ` "^, P 4 
lar discovers how little of the vast realm of knowledge he 
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has eonquered he grows in philosophic charity for others. The 
history of the world is replete with illustrations to the effect that 
the greater the ignorance the greater the abomination of uncon- 
forming opinions, and the greater the knowledge the greater the 
charity for dissenting opinions 

Eleemosynary charity is sweet and beautiful ; philosophic char- 
ity is grand and noble. 

And though Í bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
/ give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profite th 
me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind : ch wity envieth not ; char 
ity vaunteth not itself. is not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not Aer own, 18 not 
easily provoke d, thinketh no в nil; 

Rejoice th not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth i. “ > 7 

And now abideth Jaith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greate st of these 18 сн ARITY. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN : 
Suffer me to preface what I shall have to say this evening by an 
expression of thanks for being bidden to this professional fes- 


tival. 


[ trust that in throwing open these doors you also open a new 
era for this Institution, and 1 may say especially for this Law 
School: one that shall fully respond to your wise oversight, to the 
unquestioned merit of its instructors, and that generous observ- 
ance and dutiful exertion which may well be anticipated in the 


many ‘students who shall hereafter frequent this hall. 


Upon coming to Washington, some twelve years since, I was 
told that the house just removed to make way for this had shortly 
before been the residence of a daughter of the late Judge Gaston, 
of North Carolina. In a city of strangers, I thereupon began to 
regard it as wearing the face of a friend; and I now propose this 
connection betwixt the name of a celebrated American jurist and 
public man, and the present ceremony as, however casual, still 


altogether auspicious to the present occasion. 


At the time that I first looked to the law as a profession the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina was at zenith, being composed 
of Rurrrx, Gasrox, and DANIEL: a triad which not only settled for 
our State the most important questions of law that have occurred 
therein, but is happy in a full tribute of regard rendered to its 


judgments by the American bar and bench at large. 


I shall now вау of Rurrix no more than that he has made contri- 


butions to American law that generally are admitted to be of rare 


value, and in this way has much advanced the general welfare of 


American society more I think than any other citizen of our 


State, of whatever calling ; andso he will be longer held in memory, 
if not general, yet a memory as grateful to him in whatever pros 
pect of it he may have indulged { select 

Nor does opportunity allow me to say much of DANIEL, of whose 


transparent simplicity and humanity anecdotes sometimes enliven 
the North Carolina bar: how for instance, upon one occasion he 


became absorbed її minutely inst tin | отапа jury in one of 


our swamp counties upon an obscure historical topic connected 
] 

with feudal England and also how, being marshal of the proces 

sion when General Lafavett revisited the Revolutionary borough 


of Halifax,—riding at its head. and pained to observe that the 


ladies at the windows i their eagerness for a glimpse of the 
French hero were omitti to wave handkerchiefs. as had been 
assigned to their share in the simple wi come, he cried aloud repeat 


1 


edly, with hasty gesticulation. “ 7 t. Ladies. Flirt! Flirt /—8 


solemn order which it is but justice to the daughters of North 
Carolina to say that the have at no time felt themselves to be 
under any duty to observe. Traits of character thus illustrated 
of course made Мі Dani justiy an obje $ of affection ; but 16 18 


more to our present purpose to repeat that I once heard Mr 
Badger pronounce with emphas з that “А, 18 the best judge of 
the three ;” mainly, as he added, because his opinions contain all 
the reasoning that is ne cessary to their 


conciusions, id no more, 


these being rarely more th in two pages long 


Of the three howeve njure with 
in the presence of the wuthoriti f an institution of learning 
Fond of the law, well bre l and freshly read therein to his latest 


day, he was also distinctively a classical scholar and man of let 
ters—a forward promoter of higher educ ition, and both a teacher 
and, upon a wider field. an vdviser and inspirer of students of law, 


Within this month I have see what, indeed. is periodical m 


North Carolina the republication of a letter, extending through 
several new зрарег columns, written by to a law student fifty 
years since He was ud to bestow great pains upon ich fugitivo 


matters 


>--- 


And this recalls my earliest personal recollection of him, deliv- 
ering the annual address before the students at Chapel Hill, at the 
commencement of 1832. The crowd was too great to admit such 
as I then was by open methods at the regular entrance, but, being 
ıt a window, and, with the usual luck 


ommanding posi- 


well assisted, I climbed in t 
of an enterprising child, soon found myself in а с 
lusively devoted by the gallant 


tion within a quarter otherwise exc 
surveyed the scene with 


marshals of the day to ladies, whence I 
Mr. Gaston was speaking; I had по con- 


the eager eyes of long ago. 
le I did notice with interest 


ception what about, but after a short whi 
that whilst the audience were applauding at the close the speaker 
апа and called upon the band 


somewhat dramatically waved his 1 
Even then I comprehended 


in attendance for “ Hail Columbia.” 
that much, but it was only after many years more that upon read- 
pertinence of the speaker's little piece 


ing the address I saw the 
y and the 


of acting before that young and enthusiastic assembl 
many principal citizens of the State then about him. He had 
ast part of his hour in a 
hen fermenting 
ig the common 


thought proper it seems, to occupy the | 
spirited attack upon the doctrine of nullification, t 
beyond our State’s southern border, and threateniı 
peace and happiness. The choice, too, of * Hail Columbia " rather 
than “Тһе Star Spangled Banner " was a bit of good color in a pic- 
ture having Mr. Gaston as its chief figure. 
counter-blast to the famous Resolutions 
of the war of 1812 that so staunch 
d select to heighten the effect of 


ciated with 1798—а sort of 
of that year rather than music 
a Federalist as Mr. Gaston woul 


his own patriotie oratory. 


Mr. Gaston resided more than 100 miles (500, of course, of those 
degenerate miles whic 
he would visit that place in 
h without special ties to any student there. I par- 
at a six o'clock before-breakfast 


h flit by travellers now) from Chapel Hill, but 
ordinary term time to attend the 


classes, althoug 
tieularly recollect his presence 
recitation in the freshman room to which I then belonged. Some 
years after, being in his presence at Raleigh, my name was called, 
and he at once said that he had had the pleasure of hearing me 
recite. It was well perhaps that it was a brother, and not me, 


whom he had heard. 


For it was music asso- ' 


—— 


Mr. Gaston was 


n Congress lor two terms « nly, ве venty yes 
4 ۱ я un ly 1n sug 
since. I do not characterize that part of his « eer undu 


- | more for solid 
gesting that no man upon that theatre has don nore 


and lasting re] 


yutation in so short a time Making much of the 
fame which ‘Mr Webster was then achieving Mr. Ticknor chose 
to mark it by Saying that “ with Gaston and Hanson” he мо re 
the front rank of the the п Opposition ; and I well recollect hearing 


the brief and impressive word 
1844, in face of 
former politic 


1 
в OI 


igh in 
eulogy in which at Raleigh 1 


zens there, Mr. Clay referred to this 
al Opponent, and ir I the 
deep regret that a few weeks before death had put а! end to к 
һорев which he had cherished that in visiting North Carolina he 
Should again take his hand 

Mr. Gaston was пи 


10 doubt a great 
brotherhood the 


his fellow-citi 


" |ssed his 
neasure | tones expres l 


4 le 
ornament of that noble 

> TET . of our 
American Bar, and thus and otherwise, ‹ 
common country, 


4 ss, по 
Іп stature Proportion and Carriage, in manner and address 
less than in the more valuable 


brain and heart. he 


line of the 
endowment and di cipline ol 


š : nuch аз no 
appeared a gentieman; and inasmuch 

i í Las 1 inviron 
one can entirely escape from the influence of material « 
ment, somewhat 


| A 36°. and 
& gentleman of north latitude 35? or 36 
h $ А ; benig 
thereabouts ! His finely-chis, lled features glowed with a h tl 
' ч, Ñ ' " th the 
nant serenity. In his intercourse oficial and other wi 


hat high 
poor and the slave he exhibited аи шрег qui kened by “na 


Ë : ۹ *opius accedant 
Roman sentiment, “Nulla re homines ad d. е pt asa 
quam salutem homini ۳ 


" апа 
bus dando” (se, bat ad libertatem, —aı 
the judgments of 


this seer. whilst 
which they were calle; 


loyal to the state of things 
lupon to declare, | 


ive, as an ace mpanying 
a fine Spirit 


has‏ را 
undertone, of Prophecy of the better day which‏ 
Since arisen in its glory, ]‏ 


tling ques- 
ringing with it its own starting q 
tions and res] 


onsibilities. 


Mr. Gaston while 
from the 
life, to 


1 А 8 ırned 
yet ın the full vigor of his powers LU 


LM . 
| қ 1 his earlier 
political visions Which no doubt attended his « 


engrossing prot occupation and that domestic 
peace which he was so well fitted both to 
It would, gentlemen, have afforded 
tion if he could have 

troduction. 


ESS mal 


{ запее. 
enjoy and to еп! 


lote satisfac- 
him a most complete вай ча 
: í tlo ап ın- 
anticipated that his chain of title to 


т: distin- 
inadequate, into this cheerful and d 


however 


Т 


guished assembly of younger brethren should be traced through 
a daughter's home. 

His figure may be seen to stand out upon the background of 
North Carolina best when I add that, although he professed and 
practised the ancient faiths, both in politics and in religion— 
being staunchly a Federalist and firmly a Catholic—he was ap- 
preciated, beloved, and revered by his plainer fellow-citizens 
throughout the State, although the great body of these at an 
early day conformed to Mr. Jefferson, and also although at the 
last census there were of them only some 3,000 Catholics out of 
а total population of 1,400,000—a proportion at that probably 


greater than in the days of Mr. Gaston. 


If in thus giving way to associations heretofore casually formed 
with this corner upon your streets I have counted too much upon 
the toleration, not to say relish, which an assembly mostly profes- 
sional has for anecdotes of those who at any place and time have 
at once both owed and given fame to that profession, I will fall 
back for pardon upon your allowance for a natural desire in me 
to vouch a North Carolinian to countenance the unpretending re- 
marks with which you have no doubt laid your account in call- 


ing me to this part. 


Amongst the various notable steps which during the past twenty 
years this city has taken in the improvement of its exterior and in- 
terior life, I am sure that thoughtful persons, even although not 
lawyers, will assign an important place to the establishment of its 
law schools. Within that time Washington has to the eye been 
slipping the bud of its earlier metropolitan life in ways manifold 
and quite enchanting. Its streets and squares demand each day 
fresh tributes of admiration to the foresight and breadth of view 
of its first engineer, and no less to the consummate judgment and 
resolution of its founder in long ago accepting for his own great 
name the responsibility of giving scope and effect in a matter of 
great Чейсасу and importance to the designs of an unfriended 
foreigner ; this signal combination, after the lapse and changes of 
three generations. having produced or inspired upon behalf of 


the publie results which, whilst every 


way important, are in point 
of beauty quite marvelous. Хо 


сап we forget that the circum 
| Í ° eves. і lace of having 
stance that these results ar before our eves. in place o 
6 1 the cent con 
been reserved for eyes in the year 2000. i due to tl recen 


i Бам his city and оѓ 
juncture of an exceptional period in the history OF this city ani 

i " по "оттоп 
the opportune appearance of à private citizen poss ing uncom | 
1 - ` ° ۱ To this it is due that 
ability special qualifications and rare nerve Po this it is due 


- ۱ Ving 
the national Spirit and enthusiam which els where are impr: £ 


the whole continent may this day in proper 


proportion be seen 


| І T о an air of 
here as well, and that the inspiration which is creatin ш а 
Convenience and elegance in the 


eneral attire of the Re public has 
happily fixed а gem 


upon its bosom 

7 | 1 Ф 4 yublie 
Welcome however às these evidence OF prosperity pu 
Spirit and taste may be 
among the highest 


ment towards the 


‚it 18 to be admitted that they are not 


'The senti- 
adornments of such a community [he ser 


Republic—est perpetua /—reveals itself in prac 


yy interest ш the уе] 
citizens, leaving to these 


: 10 f 
lice very much 1 fare of the next generation « 


| and 
in turn the d vin han 


ing down the torch. 


ideal abode of wise patriotism. “(a 


] ernon, а citizen of the 


It was so in the breast which with us is the 


“йде Washinaton of Mount 
/ А . . 


United States, and lately President of the 
same,” as in the first line of his will he simply and strikingly 
describes himself, devoted a principal part of that will to an ex 
pression of his wish that a UNIV ERSITY 


in capital letters] should 
be established in this District, and be queathed a large sum for that 
end, premising that. “as it has always been a source of serious 
regret with me to see the youth of these United States жп 0 
foreign countries for the Purpose of education. often before their 
formed or they had imbibe d 


happiness of their own. 


1 4 f e 
minds were any adequate ideas of th 


contracting too frequently not only habits 
of dissipation and extravagance. 
publican government and to the 
mankind. which there alter 


it has been шу 


but principles unfriendly to re- 
true and genuine liberties of 


г 1 1 asons 
are rarely overcome; for these reas 

ardent wish to Sec 
Which would have 


all parts of this 
ments and St 


: ] scale 
' а plan devised on a liberal s 


ugh 
a tendency to Spread systematic ideas throug 


۱ attach 
rising empire, thereby to do away local attac 
ate prejudices, 


l, 
48 lar as the nature of things wouk 
or indeed ought, t 


о admit, from our 


national councils. 
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I do not propose to enter into a general discourse upon this 
text As such. no doubt it has often been improved in this city. 
In mode of thought and form of expression the passage is easily 
identified as a true fragment from that rock in place, the mind 
and manner of Washington. Nor can I forbear to advert to its 
thorough poise, ev idenced, as by a vernier, in the phrase “ог indeed 
ought” in connection with the * local attachments and State preju- 
dices " which he wishes “done away from our national councils." 

Mr. Washington never r« ared a boy of his own, and may there- 
fore be exeused for thinking that the average parent in the land 
would greedily catch at such assistance in a task of that sort as 
might be had by sending а boy at about sixteen years of age, & 
thousand miles from home into a metropolitan city. Exceptions 
to this rule there are, and in several valuable institutions here have 
been proved to be, and I apprehend that these may become more 
and more numerous as the years roll around. But they may 
always fall short of the special purpose of the paragraph just 
read. In the meantime, the growing needs of this city for its own 
young point to a fifty-fold increase over the numbers now pursu- 


ing in its colleges the more advanced academical studies. 


Waiving, however, farther discussion regarding the unmissing 
link betwixt young boys and old Adam, I wish to say that every- 
thing promises that a generation, some of whom as we have seen 
have realized Mr Washington's views as to the exterior of this 
city, will also in other persons promote and develop his idea of а 
university, so far us an older and riper class of the young are 
concerned, a class therefore more susceptible to the higher influ- 
ences peculiar to this city—those higher influences which Mr. 
Washington desired to operate alter their return home, in 
" spreading systematic ideas through all parts of this rising em- 
pire ;" 8ystematic ideas which, to quote again, are, however, to do 
away local attachments and State prejudices no farther than they 
ought. 

Without suggesting that any part of his programme is impracti- 
cable, 1 say that I cannot imagine why this one is not entirely 
feasible, and, indeed, at the present moment, bright with hope. 


In point of fact. gentlemen, there seems to be а vast and con- 
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tantly retreating horizon upon this part of the scene. 
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You may have little idea how widely you have thrown open 
these doors to students In the hig] er courses of science, and to 
those who shall be preparing for some liberal profe 
The devotees of natural and abstract clence are, as we know, 
always young They аге a class of ho 
vert. Itis mere 


Newton had 1 


ys which a city cannot per 
l | i hty ars 

commonplace that throu hout his eighty yea 

een only a child upon 


of shells and pebbles We 
to look into the 


& summer outing at a beach 

А ften 
Ourselves have been privileged ofter 
Open and innocent face of Henry 


) and the ingen 
eis , is still upon 
uous and promising countenance ot young Newcomb is stil] 1] 

our streets. This Sort of the ever young 


a place of 


more and more are 
making this city concourse [t wil] easily become for 
them progressively one of sojourn and of abode | 
This however for earlier classes in science, has within a few 
ady authoritative] 


even inaugurated More then 


1 . lace, and 
days been alre y announced in this vers piace, 


were superfluous at present 
In the Middle Ace 


schools to flourish { 


always be 


] j ; . ` ne ical 
8 Ц was somewhat 4, rigueu for med 


There has 
М the same places wit] those of law There h 

llow feelino 
ing, as it is said they do 


of all men ; 


en a strong fe betwixt these professions, meet 
‚ 12 the homes and business and pockets 
and if it Shall turn out, as it ought, that the successful 
schools of medicine now here ] 
at worth in the 


be no more than 


ocated are to develop to the — 
of their ore glowing future just upon us, this will 
according to the omens No one enjoys the 
Spectacle of high health more thoroughly than your true physi 
cian, especially when called jı 


А 1 
sical 
1 Lo see it ; and if a sight ol phy ۱ 
health be denied him 


‚ when liberally bred о: 
entirely а 
the working of he 


inspired he might 
tion of 
not regard as Barmecide feast the near inspection 
althy Political org 


қр. r 
sans, or even exhilaration supé 
induced on contemplating 


То во much at 
American 


rare and wonderful municipal beauty. 
least beyond what 
aspirants 
Sponsibilities, 


ll 
13 elsewhere, this city invites al 


i ва 
to е wide usefulness, rare contidences 
and triumphs OÍ our sister profession. 


на ° . > ” ner ble 
“Viewed іп the light of these suggestions,” as a venera 
tribuna] otten has it, І come 


Share that 


to the very point of this discourse, 


` 4 ] le from 
students of law have in the oracle 


the Special 
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Mount Vernon, uttered in the last eentury, and just repeated in 
your hearing. "The development of that topie is so obvious that 
it might well be closed up ina <“ Circumspice!” Before you are 
Vulcans, Fires and Forges, at work and in blast, renewing and im- 
proving the panoply of American liberty, according to the patterns 
of a supreme law of the land! The atmosphere of this place, as 
becomes its relation to a Government which aims to substitute 
law for personal will, is distinctly legal. A suitable analysis of it 
will probably indicate a larger percentage of that tonic element 
than can be found of help to health of body in the mineral waters 
of Saratoga, Wisconsin, or Virginia, or in the ozone of upland air 
in Minnesota or Colorado, or of Southern mountains and pine- 
scented forests. 

y with these delicate but powerful 


ос 
5. 


Doubtless then, in anal 
forces, this metropolitan atmosphere will go far to assist profes- 
sional digestion, and thus to produce or renew after its kind most 
excellent legal nerve and muscle. It is true that sound profes- 
sional food must also be plentifully taken. No place or person 
can dispense with that. No other advantage can supply the place 
of that, or except in connection with that be itself even, or any- 
thing but disadvantage! Questions, however, as to the proper 
place of resort for advanced students must be adjusted in the in- 
terest of those who wish to learn. For such as wish to learn law 
I can conceive of no place with greater claims than the City of 
Washington. 

Cicero sent his son to Athens to study philosophy, not only, as 
he wrote to him, on account of the supreme authority of Cratip- 
pus, then teaching there, but as well for the supreme authority of 
the city, the former being fitted, he said, to develop the student 
іп point of theory, the latter by example ; abundare oportet, prop- 
ter summam et doctoris auctoritatem et urbis, quorum alter te 
Sclentia augere potest, altera exemplis! Such was the opinion of 
that eminent lawyer when sighting back, as surveyors do, in the 
interest of a son, from his own high station to what he thought 
had or might have caused himself more to abound in his own 
studious youth. Such too, in point of principle, as I suppose, 
must, be the judgment of the prudent in our profession at this 
day, ^ €, “ put case," a conjunction of a legal Athens and a Cra- 
lippus; that must be a conjunction most favorable for students of 
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я : я mee re of 
law. No question emerges to-night as to the existence he 


: rm ic has a defi 
Cratippus, or, indeed. of more than on« The public has a de 


7 his 8 оо] 
nite conviction as to the power of the instructors in this s« 
scientia augere. What 1 may call 


reasonably be no less 


attention to is that there should 


: 7; ' ‘bs, 
as to auctoritatem urbis, ес прав. Our u 


° т” ” ۱ 1 ( the ex 
no doubt, is young. l'hat of which ( ¡cero wrote displayed th 


12 ! | the present turn. 
empla of five centuries Ours, however, easily serves the presen 
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No urbs or polis or place of concourse of men quocumque ni ; 
í aa at ıt 

this purpose outvie its brief career What 
may lack in professional ple 


ine vocata—can for 
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“sures Of memory it more than suj 
plies in the ple asures of hope 


behind us a lolty legal re trospect, 
and a loftier le 


eal prospect in front 
public buildings, parks, and broad 
polis for which it stand 
Socrates and Plat 


I pass out of this city ot 
avenues into that ideal urbs and 
3, and in which, as young Cicero could see 
o still walking 


і 1 ) 080- 
in the Ways ol Athenian phil )5( 
phy, SO Our young 


š ; SHALL 
student may have under his very eye MARSHA 


ljusting, ex cathedra, the 
and business which 


us D xis 
and Tangy, a nice balance of a libert: 
M or 
at their touch vibrated from sea to sea, « 
pacing with reverend 


apparel, 
form and ready courtesy, іп plain appare 
Streets thronged with 


loving and grateful fellow citizens Here 
: Tha T 1] í rk 
also he will see The Two Houses still, and still to be, at work 
PlOneering at the Pro tempore 


лев 
termination of that road upon whic 
passes -апа more 


and more is to pass 
dom and happiness ; 


NINE BRETHREN are 


во much of human free- 
whilst, devoted t 


in view 
precision - ( Jommerce ” 
wide traffic and 
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through their 


o the same end Тнк GREAT 
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perfecting with refined instruments « 
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intercourse of men. In another part о! tl 
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of that more modern ma *hinery, by "ке 1 
оегсе‹ 
allow themselves to be instructed and соегс‹ 
Own tribunals, 


and more familiar 
in local 


and in still another. that venerable 
combination by 
matters comes home 
I will not continue 


which the justice of the nation 
| 
to Ше bosom of this municipality. 


la 
ner жа. 
the шеге catalogue of your riches in vem 


I cannot forbear. however, t 
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9 Specify one more to which, it m. 
Own person I find that older 


lawyers respond 
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CAMPBELL 


‚ And therefore presume that youngt 
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This is the field of fame of WEBSTER, PINKNI 
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But I may not spare to introduce at this table the customary 
Egyptian guest. І repeat to the student that, notwithstanding 
all this, as young Cicero was also in his time duly warned,— 
perinde erit ut acceperis, these advantages will turn out for you 
as you shall have made them turn out! I remember that Lord 
Brougham, in addressing the under-graduates at Glasgow, was 
willing to compromise for only one of them, to pursue a path of 
high public service which he then eloquently pointed out; and I 
will not easily forget that a venerable North Carolina Doctor of 
Divinity, erst of Connecticut, beneath the shadow of whose pres- 
ence I passed my early years, when moved by some persistent dis- 
order at recitation, enfiladed the class with “Ah, gentlemen, it 
takes all sorts of men to make a world, and the most of you are here 
only to support the college, so that a few of you may get an edu- 
cation.” And even young Cicero did not meet his father’s wishes, 
being, so far as labors of his own go, known to us only as having 
been able to take down his six bottles of wine at one sitting; @ 
tortious abundantia for which he was no doubt indebted to the 
more congenial lords of misrule in Rome. Notwithstanding all 
this, such advantages in the end, and for the many, “appear in 
their likeness,” to employ a quaint phrase, for which Sunders 
quotes Bacon as to that rather nebulous legal entity, " The 
Use under the Statute І, Rich. ПТ” as appears upon page 30 of 
that exhilarating “ Essay.” 

In thus sketching some of the great advantages of your school, 
I comfort myself, gentlemen, rustic that I am, by recurring to the 
“or, indeed, ought” of “George Washington, of Mount Vernon, 8 
citizen of the United States, and lately President of the same.” 
Exceptional as may be the food and the condiments which you 
have to offer, this “ rising empire” in other quarters produces 
both aliment and stimulant well adapted to the legal children of 
men. Grow as virtuous as you may in this place, the rest of us 


Shall still have our cakes and ale! 


A special advantage to the country from a great school is that, 
4 “spreading systematic ideas,” it raises the average of the na- 
tional profession throughout the mass. No exhibition of the 
Physical forces of nature upon this planet has in the story of it 
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10ге impressed my imagination than that which, upon the west 
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ern side of South America. during this 
elevated for an average of four feet 


solid continent. Whilst some 


century, at a single effort 
100,000 square miles of the 


forces, however. do this sort of 


à ‚ acles which 
work, others may project the star y-pointing pinnacles whic 


regions of perpetual 
that which of these 
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are to accomplish here 
for the future of the 


American profession. Still here alter, as 
heretofore. great ornaments of our system of law are to be = 
and polished by only partial and irregular methods. amidst rura 
scenes : 


If a star were 


confin'd into a t mb, 
Its captive rays must needs burn there 
But when the hand that] 01۳0 it up gives room, 
"Twill shine through all the sphere. 


Indeed, there is reason to think that such 


opportunities as are 
afforded here and there 


throughout our country, of intimate assó- 


ciation with a great lawyer who devotes some substantial even if 
not large portion of his time to imparting what he knows to a 
very best of all. These 


entirely too rare to be 


student, are the are rare however ; 
compared for 


general interest and impor- 
a well 


tance with those of manned and ordered law school. Young 


are apt to come out of such thickets! The Life 
of Chief-Justice Parsons is foi 
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methods of study, by the bye, 
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law in Granville county with 


- T ' n 
lerson, the most guileless and genial of ше 


aw. 
ause Ol) a mind saturated with common la 


afternoons of the 


early fall season. sixty years 


ы 


15 


since, Mr. Henderson would fill a long-stemmed pipe with that to- 
bacco since more famous, but even then, like the port of Eldon and 
Stowell, gifted to inspire warm patriotism and develop sound 
legal thought, and ordering a bear-skin to be spread under the 
noble trees of am ample yard, lie complacently down, and lean- 
ing upon elbow, call a half dozen young fellows then reading law 
with him to fill their pipes likewise and come around upon the 
grass. I may defy these halls to order a more inspiring and prom- 
ising symposium! Two of these contemporary boys afterwards, 
when I was told the story, were sitting side by side, as they did 
for many years, upon the bench which their preceptor had once 
adorned. This dangerous process is no doubt still going on here 
and there over the land, and however as rustic 1 may be disposed 
to envy these young fellows their association under Srroxe and 
Cox and Maury and Arruepy, and that in the midst of the exam- 
ples of this “urbs,” my equanimity returns in recollecting that 
even under this fall's sun receptions like those of Henderson to 
his students, and interviews like those between Trowbridge and 
of the most 


young Parsons, may be moulding and inspiring some 
I repeat that 


accomplished advocates and judges of the next age. 
“it may be that an immediate and somewhat informal association 
with eminent lawyers willing and able to communicate, affords an 
Opportunity of education for the bar quite unsurpassed by any. 
As to that but little improvement has been made during the past 
eighteen centuries upon the method hallowed by Him who in arly 
life chose to sit in the midst of doctors of the law, “ both hearing 
them and as king them questions "—a method, too, in the due use 
of which, as I congratulate the “ doctors "now present, it may also 
be as truly confessed by the most accomplished jurist of to-day as 
in embalmed words hath been by one of old time—“ From the 
rabbis my masters, I learned much; from the rabbis my asso- 
ciates, I learned more; but I learned most of all from my disci- 
ples !" 
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ГО THE GRADUATING CLASS. 


The lawyer is, from the nature of things, а law-maker. The 
bench is rightfully regarded as the immediate power by which the 
Common law is framed [he bench, however, is in several respects 

or less assoc lated 


the Organ of the bar nd of law reformers more 


with the bar. Lawyers, by exhibiting to the bench the illogical 
Character or bad effects of particular precedents, cause the over- 
ruling or modifying of these precedents. But law reform thus 


а " " » 
Operating through the bar is no work of radical destruction. It is 


Simply the adaptation of the law of the past to the conditions of 
the present. And in performing this task all good lawyers are law 
reformers, and eminently is this the case in two periods of a law- 
yer's life: his earlier days, before he is absorbed in practice, and 
his later days, when he has retired from prac tice suffi iently to 
enable him to give time to the consideration of lawasa general 
rule of action i i 
yers of the 


nstead of law as ruling a concrete case. To- law- 
first class—lawyers pre paring for practice—I now ad- 
m myself, 4 est certain law reforms they may 
aid in effec ting. It was said by Disraeli that the blunders of young 
men are better for the country than the prudence of the old. If, 
for blunders, we substitute enthusiasm, I think this is true ; and it 
eminently true that, by the enthusiasm of young men, have some 
Of the most Important adaptations of law to public conscience and 
need been wrought. It a not -be improper, therefore, for me, 
in addressing those on whom this work of law-moulding and adap- 
tation will fall, to notice some of the general prin iples by which 
a should be guided in this important task. And these princi- 
ples are l 


)roposing to Sl 


as follows : 
“IWS, to be lasting and beneficial, must rise upward from the 


g ana benel 
People to the law maker, not descend downward from the law 
maker to the 


people. ; 
] No law can be permanently operative or beneficial that 1s not 
( eclaratory of existing conditions. 
Adaptation of ` 
these tests, 
Jar, 


st be in submission of 


prec edents to new cases mu 
of a well-ordered 


and largely by the instrumentality 


EOS PE 


рег 


the following illustra- 


ОЕ these propositions I propose to give 
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tions: 
First may be noticed the rise of equity as a distinct system, and 
i then its subsequent absorption in the common law. The old com 
mon law was in full accordance with the genius and the conscience 
of the people from whom it sprang. It represented, when it took h 
its first shape, the following convictions: | 
(1) A trial must be limited to a single issue, since the compli- 
cation attending even the admission of set-offs was inconsistent 
with trial by jury as it then existed. | 
| (2) In an age in which few persons could write, а seal was the 
| proper mode of giving formal assent to а writing;.and it followed 
H that to a seal peculiar sanctity should be ascribed. : 
3 (3) Facts in litigation should be proved by disinterested wit- | 
f nesses, they being regarded as independent arbiters. 
| j (4) Wrong could be redressed after its commission; but, for an | 
a injury not involving a threatened breach of the peace, no preven- ч 
| ! tive process was recognized, since freedom of action, in all matters | 
| not involving а criminal offence, was an instinctive principle of the 
| English people, a principle to be subsequently modified, as we will 
۱ presently see, only so far as to allow the prevention of irreparable 
| damage to the property or rights of others. 2 
| | These rules were the emanations of popular conscience and sense ۱ 
| of need as existing at the time. But, as the wealth and intelligence i 
| of the country increased, and as the capacity both for business and | 
| for adjudication increased correspondingly, new remedies were 
found necessary; and as these remedies could not be applied by | 
1 common law courts, they were sought for from the sovereign, acting | 
| through his chancellor. The chancellor and his successors, sitting 
| in courts of equity, did not undertake to break down the limitations | 
of the common law. They undertook, however, to act on the con- | 
и science of litigants so as to prevent them from doing what was 1n- | 
ЕН equitable. ‘Thus, following and meeting the points I have just j 


noticed, (r) a party was prevented collecting a debt until he sub- | 
tracted from it a just set-off; (2) а seal was not allowed, when | 


а Т fraudulently or even inequitably obtained, to defy scrutiny as 10 
| | N ۳ | consideration ; (3) a party’s conscience could be probed as to mat- 
| | Hl ۳ ters within his particular knowledge; and (4) an injunction would 
| 1 "| be granted to stay waste or injuries: fo1 which money would be 
ЛЕГІ no reparation. This was the second stage of the development ol 


equity in England and in the English colonies. 

The third stage, which was also an emanation of popular con- 
ditions, is the fusion of law and equity; in other words, the adop- 
tion of distinctive equity principles by common law courts, leaving 
the issue of special equity writs, such as injunctions, to a common 
judicature. This fusion was adopted in Pennsylvania, and to some 
extent by other provinces in this country, before the Revolution, ane 
is now established in England by a statute which is substantially 


declaratory of public sentiment. No one of these phases of develop- 
ment is the result of a priori speculation. Each is the natural out- 
growth of popular conditions. And this illustrates other develop 


ments of our law. These successive stages of legal growth may be 
likened to the successive stages of vegetation, as soil or climate 
changes, ‘Trees or plants net suited to soil or « limate may be put 


in the ground, but do not grow. On the other hand, soil and cli- 
mate may bring forth their appropriate vegetation from c hance seed. 

In the same line may be mentioned the modification, in sympa- 
thy with popular conditions, of the juridical view of causation. In 
old times the effect of spiritual causation was exaggerated, and that 
of physical causation undervalued. Indictments were held good at 
common law for killing by the evil eye, or by causing waxen effigies 
to melt before a slow fire. On the other hand, while killing by an 
air gun might have been attributed to magic, it would never have 
been attributed to a projectile propelled by a human hand. Even 
causation through a chain of negligent agents was discredited. That 
this, as well as belief in magi al ‹ ausation, is incidental to an early 
stage in civilization, is illustrated by several stories in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” In one of these an old gentleman, who was a hunchback, 
was dining out, and through the negligen« e of his host's cook was 


helped to a piece of fish in whic h there was a dangerous bone. This 
he swallowed, was ch Жей, and died. His host was alarmed, the 
law being, as afterward in England, that he with whom a dead body 
IS found is prima facie « hargeable with the death; and the body of 
the hunchback was trundled off surreptitiously to a neighbor's door. 
The neighbor, No r, coming out and stumbling over the body, 
Stealthily passed it on to the door of пе ighbor No. 2, who in the 
same way transferred the unwelcome deposit to neighbor No. 3. 
Now, though in the same volume we have numerous cases of Injuries 
inflicted by magic, it is to be noticed that in the hunchback's case 
there appears to have been no notion that a wrong could be imputed 
back through a series of innocent agents to the author of the ongi- 
nal negligence, or that the death could be chargeable to any other 
than the | ۳ The condi- 


erson with whom the body was last’ found. 
tions of 


“n soclety were such, as in all primitive times, that while 
Spiritual causation was assigned а scope unduly great, physical 
“Ausation was assigned a s ope unduly small. The same condition 
of things existed in early English jurisprudence. A witch could be 
Convicted of killing or wounding by magic; but if by a chain of 
Successive agents, one nç gligently acting on another, a wrong was 
done, only the last agent was held culpable. 1 

l'he hrst departure from this rule asto negligence was in the famous 
"Чир case (Scott zs. Shepherd, 2 W. Black, 892), decided іп 1772. 
In this case A threw a squib at B, who tossed it on to C, who 
m flung it, it being about to explode, at a market place, where 
md and hurt D Now, the question of the liability ol ze 

| у held to depend upon whether he had tossed the squiD on 
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convulsively, to avoid it exploding on his person, or negligently, so 
as to make him the starting point of a new line of culpability, he 
being liable in the latter case, but not in the form [his distinc- 
tion is now, in submission to t common-sense view of the com 


munity in the present conditions of civilization, ormulated in the 
rule that causal relationship, in cases of 1 nce, may be broken 
by the interposition of an intelli са new turn to 
the current, but that it is not broken by the interposition о! an 


irresponsible person, whose interposition the original starter ol the 
wrong ought to have expected, or ol person a ting uncons¢ iously, 
or in fright, under the same condition Such a rule was not even 
conceived of in the hunchback’s cas t was certainly not ex 
pressed in the s juib case, yet it exists now as one of the emanations 


of the civilization of our day. [he same may be said of the expan 
sion of the limits of malicious t Isa y [n old times it was held 
that there could be no conviction of killing unl the death and 
the wounding occurred in the same county, and it was also held, 
down to the last few years, that to make co-principa ship in a crime 
there must be actual presenci t the spot of its commission. Signals, 
hones, by dissolving the old 


steam engines, cel 


limitations as to space, have, without le islation, abrogated this law. 
An explosive pac kage sent fre to San Francisco makes 
the sender liable. according to the now prevalent opinion, in either 


jurisdiction ; and it has been lately properly held и Nevada that an 


accompli e, who, on a mountain peak, direct d his associates, ten 
miles off in another county.how to rob a co 1, 18 A princi] ıl in the 
crime. And so it is with | r offeı \ letter containing false 
pretenses passes from country to country и t! ime wav a does an 
electric spark through an insulated wir nd from the very fact ol 
such insulation the aúthor of the letter, in the eye of the present 
law, is regarded as talking [ace to tace w th the endee, and is sub- 


ject to process in either country [he f ities of recent days for 


the insulated transmission of intelligence, and even of goods from 
countrv to countrv, have substantia done away with the old com- 


mon law distinctions between local and transitory actions, and are 


now leading to the abandonment of tl old common law rule that 
crime must be tried 1n the place where the accused was at the time 
present. So it is that common law jut sprudence conforms itself, 
quietly and instinctively, in this as in other relations, to the pop- 
ular conception of what is right and I игеа 4» conditions 


of the times. 
The features of declaratoriness, d ot re 01 vent to popular 
conscience and genius, whi ۳ cident to all permanent and 


beneficial laws, are singularly conspicuo in t Constitution Ol 


the United States It may be recollected that from Burke s rang 
the maxim that no law is effective unless ıt ıs declaratory, ınd that 
Burke and Fox, at a time when nts on the French rev- 
olution widely diverged, united in saving that it was a 277077 ۴ 
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sible that апу one of the constitutions adopted by France during 
the revolution should succeed. Mr. Burke treated them with the 
greatest contempt as the speculations of conceited theorists, and 
Mr. Fox, as Sir Robert Adair tells us, refused even to read them, 
on the ground that they were as unreal as bubbles. Why was 1t, 
then, that these eminent statesmen should, while thus speaking, 
have accepted the Constitution of the United States as a monument 
Of political wisdom? It is simply because they regarded the 
French constitutions as papers con eived and imposed on the peo- 
ple by doctrinaire philosophers, while the Constitution of the 
United States sprang from the genius and cons ience of the peo- 
ple themselves, moulded by their environments. Those who con- 
cocted the French constitutions were intelligent, but vain and un- 
practical men, seeking tó distinguish themselves by inventing new 
theories, full of clamorous talk, desirous, not of permitting settled 
and mature public sentiment to express itself through them, but of 
impressing their own fantastic and ephemeral speculations on public 
Sentiment. The framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
On the other hand, were grave and in the main silent men—Wash- 
ington, who possessed the finest combination of moral and political 
qualities ever known, and who presided in the convention, not 
Speaking at all, and Franklin, its shrewdest politician, speaking but 
little; the members of the convention, as a whole, bearing them- 
Selves as men on whom was imposed the duty of giving utterance to 
& message coming up from the people at large, a message whose 
very latency added to its solemnity. To transfer from another 
topic Emerson’s striking metaphor— 

= “They builded better than they knew.” 

“Тһе real architect was the people, not the majority of the people 
of the then present, but the concurrent. people that had been, and 
Were to come. And this was not by the stress of a blind fate. 
There was, as Franklin, by no means oversuperstitious, said, a 
Wise and a good Providence, by whom the political disposition of 
the country was directed; but this Providence acted through a 
Solemn, though in some respects inarticulate, public sentiment ; of 
whi h public sentiment the framers of the Constitution were oracles. 
ut it does not follow from this that they were always fully ac- 
quainted with the message they uttered. Е 
like = ey as а whole, of the structure they were bid ao: 
E ^ by ie original ar hitect. of the Cologne Cat — P" 
wi ue 2 hidden out of sight. Those who were nes аа qa 
fut 3 details of the structure may not һауе comprehendec аа. 

ие splendor and sublimity as a whole. It is not strange, there 


fore y t е, there: 
m €, that they should not have been aware of the full, intensive 
ег o y - 4 А уда 
"ap Ol certain words they used, ог of the power with which 
1C sentiment would afterward charge terms which they regarded 


ри | | 
merely formal, or even as restraining such sentiment, Í shall 
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not pause to notice how this was the case with the word lectors,” 
in the clause providing for the election of the President of the 
United States, so that it is the people of the United States voting in 
States who really choose the President, and not a body of un 
checked referees, as the framers of the Constitution intended. ] 
turn from this to notice the way in which other phrases have ех- 
hibited an intensive meaning unsuspected when they were idopted. 


** Congress has power to establish post omces and post roads.” 

Those who penned these words had in their minds a few modest 
rooms in the larger cities and villages in whiċh the mail was depos 

ited, and the country roads over which it was carried at not very 
close intervals in saddle-bags or in stages jolting along at four miles 
an hour. They had no conception of immense marble buildings, 
which were to he the post-offices of the present day. [here were 
only seventy-five post-offices in 1790, no one of them having more 
than one or two rooms in a building itself plain and small ; in 1885 
there are upward of 50,000, some of them of as colossal grandeur 
as the most magnificent palaces of Europe. In 1799 the revenue 
from the department was $37,000 ; in 1884 1t was nearly $50,000, 

ооо. In 1790 the post-roads were 1,875 miles in length; in 1885 
over 400,000 miles. In 1790 these roads were of the natural soil, 
made none the less rugged, at least in the warmer months, by a 
sprinkling of stones; in 1885 they are iron or steel rails uniting 
oceans on a continent, or they are lines of steamship transit uniting 
continents to oceans. So again as to the clause sanctioning the 
admission of new States. Those who penned this clause had in 
view Vermont, then not either a State or a Territory, but a domain 
which, when it was cast off by New York and New Hampshire, 
would be as foreign as Texas at the time of its admission. But, 
advancing through the gates opened to receive Vermont, and avail- 
ing themselves of the right thus given, were afterward to be seen a 
procession of future sovereign States then unknown. First arrive 
Louisiana as the leader in this stately train, bearing the device of a 
pelican. emblem of the Mississippi river, wasting изей in alluvial 
terraces from which rice and sugar are to spring; and Florida, 
pointing on her shield to an Indian scattering flowers, while by the 
palm tree on the river’s bank comes up a boat, prophet of the 
numerous travellers, who, in after days, are to seek those balmy 
shores ; and then, after a group of western and northwestern States, 
Texas, with the lone star on her brow, and the dates, in themselves 
histories, of 1836, 1845, and 1870; and California, who shows, as 
қ tre stret« һеа 


she comes up, the tracery оп her escutcheon of a sce] 
rarity 


over mines with boundless wealth, and harvests of unmatched 


and luxuriance, and the golden gates of a harbor of surpassing 
beauty and convenience having an ocean almost to itself These 


and other majestic forms, sovereigns, yet associated under a supreme 


‘tic instinct of the people 


head in a common empire, the prop! 
might have seen approaching through the portals which seemed to 
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never, 


rom this 


ind 
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by crown or proprietor, would not have been likely on their own 
motion to revolutionize the system they were sent to support. But 
this work of stripping off the old law, which had ceased to be appli- 
cable, and putting on the new law, which the const ience and con- 
ditions of the people required, was done in the main by the lawyers. 
he lawyers who led the colonial bar, and who did this work, were, 
as leaders of the bar usually are, men of integrity, good sense, and 
intelligence. Even when appearing before royal or proprietary 
judges, lawyers of this class were not inc lined to take points which 
conflicted with the popular sense of what was right and necessary. 
It seemed as if when presenting Cases, they ta itly assumed that 
the principles of the old law, which was inc ompatible with the then 
condition of things, should be regarded as giving way to principles 
which were the spontaneous outgrowth of su h condition. The 
transformation, it is true, was the emanation of the community ; 
but the immediate agents in the work were not imperial or colonial 
legislatures, or royal or « olonial judges, but the lawyers of the loc al 
bars. 1 | , 

And now let me, in conclusion, say that, while pre edents are to 
be carefully studied as the buoys of jurispruden« e,they do not make, 
but only mark, the current of the law, and that w hen the current 
shifts they must be made to shift with it. It follows that while law- 
yers are to familiarize themselves with pre edents, it is also impor- 
tant that they should familiarize themselves with those ( onditions of 


popular sense of right and need by which precedents are made, 
qualified, and set aside. 
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ity, the 


determined 


g, and in com 
or you large success. You 


will find in professional life a stru g often for the exertion 
uld be so. It is a beneficent 


of all your powers. It 15 well it shou 
ming difficulties that men 


are the uses of adver- 


ordering of Providence, for 


grow most in vigo! and capability. Sweet 

sity." , But there are prizes to be won all along the way by those 

who deserve them—the prize « Í ood name, the prize of the con 

fidence and respect о! the courts in which you may practise, the 
] 1 nce, the prize 'of admiration 


prize of conscious power and infu 
t the bar and in th« communities where 


among assoc iates and rivals at | 
сеју success in life. 


you may live. [t is these that constitute 
Coupled with unimpeac! ble integrity h should be every law- 
yer's panoply, never laid asidi id unspotted morality, these prizes 
will illuminate your course and insure ust fulness, which 15 the high- 
est gain any life affords. 
Let me remind you, however that in the struggle for these prizes 
there is one indispe nsability Long ago 1t w is said by a wise teacher, 
t crowned, except he 


** If a man strive for masteries, vet is he not 
nt, I know, à popular idea 


strive lawfully.” There is, to some extent, 

that the practice ol the law is attended by many temptations to evils. 
I do not think it 1$ peculiar 1n that respect "There are, doubtless, 
temptations to be met witl h as temptations to dishonesty 1n 
advising and dealing with clients, in intercourse w ith opposing coun- 


th the court. By these some 


sel, and sometimes to dishonesty w 
nscious of 1t they have 


E are overcome, and before they are cons 
Ost position, influence, and respect. [ have known à few such 
wrecks. Now and then re is a lawyer who attempts to mislead a 


court by a false citation. 01 rities Never alte rward does the 


court repose any ¢ onfidence 
ments of what has been decided 


rations of fact, or in his state- 
Now and then a lawyer is dis- 
be in ре uniary 
unsound, or 


honest in his intercourse with his nt; it may 
transactions, or in giving advk hich he knows 15 


which he does not know to be sound. 


Such dishonesty never рауз. 


et it be impresssed upon 
profession that 


It speedily brings fearful retributions. 1 
the mind of every young man who enters the 
а very large part ol the productive ca ] 
reputation for гу id honesty, at all times, everywhere, 
things. d ; 


lawyer is а well earned 
and in all 


қ have now іп ту mind's eye а lawyer, not g since de eased, 
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ле habits of studv he formed and the love of it he a quired while 
] hol fter life. Never relax- 


reaching for the prizes, attended his w afte 
ige; giving to 
bringing to 1ts 


to power " 


Ing his exertions to enlarge and digest 
every question pres nted to him his extreme st саге; 
consideration an honest judgment; always working up 
ever open, frank, and candid w th court and client ; never swerving 
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=> 


уе алата тер 


strength and wisdom 
where he lived, enjoved through 
all who knew him, and 

Such, 


his life, became a tower of 


In the « ommunity 
lo 18 years the entire confidenc e ol 

left a name honored and beloved. 
gentlemen, we hope may be your career. The University, 
while awarding to | 


уоп these prizes, sends you forth, as her sons, 
Into the higher competitions of life, in the he pe ut you will win 
honor for yourselves and honor for your айла mat 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


ANDREW P. MONTAGUE, A. M., Principal, Instruetor 


in Greek. Latin and English. 


Tug Rev. SAMUEL M. SHUTE, D. D.. Instructor in 
Rhetoric. 

J. HOW ARD GORE, B. S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

ANTHONY Н. JANUS, Instructor in French. 

HOW ARD L. HODGKINS, A. M., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, Physics and History. 
LR D. LODGE, Assistant Instructor in 
rreek 
| EDWARD ВООМЕ. Assistant Instructor in English and 
апп. 

JAMES CORRIDON, Instructor in 


Book-keeping. 


English and 


Penmanship and 


DESIGN, 

'olumbian College was 
a thorough preparation 
ind of fitting boys tor 


lhe Preparatory School of the ( 
established for the purpose of giving 
for College, or the technical school, : 
the higher pursuits of business. In its new building, in its 
grades of study and in its general management, the Authorities 
' occhi have kept steadily in view the growth of 
National Capital and the progress of education 1n our 
рова. While the School is divided into four grades, the 
greatest freedom is exercised in classifying pupils in accord- 
and natural aptitudes. 
are compelled to forego 
to enter at 
on leaving 
lered, and a 


еб with their previous training 

Vi PV many of the bovs of our city 
у | to prepare themselves 
nee some of the many avenues of self-support 


the ве Lo oum £g + $ 
te school. This fact has been carefully сойзи 
assist those who take 


а college education and 


igh School course so arranged as to - ! 
im making the best use of the time at their disposal. 

While the general principles of Natural Science are taught 
given to those who show 


to ` ` > ; ۰ 
the whole School. special aid is 
i them 


a to 4 " 
| tondness for certain branches and wish to pursue 
thoroughly 


DISCIPLINI 
The School is conducted on Christian prin iples, both in 
its discipline and in its ten hing: but ho instruc tion is given 
and no influence exerted in favor of 


any peculiar denomina 
tional tenets, 


The government of the School 


in all its details is so admin 


istered as to banish ignoble incentives and to make its pupils 
The motives w hich actuate honorable 
business men are inculeated, and the greatest freedom a lowed 
to individual action which is consistent with healthy disei 
pline and self-respe« t. The Ве is never lost sight of, that 


self-reliant gentlemen. 


habits of асепгасу, industry. and perseverance, acquired in 

д tr, | А | : 
youth, are the best securitv for success In manhood, Even 
in the award of premiums the reward of diligence and energy 


is the motive, and not th excitement of envy through per- 


sonal contest, 


In addition to daily recitations, an examination is held at 
the end of each term on all the studies of that term. 
rhe graded seale of merit used in the School ranges from 
0 to 10, and each student must ri ach the grade of 7 in order 
to be advance d with his class, 
The progress of the scholar is st 


imulated by daily records, 
by monthly and term report 


s fo par nts, by promotions in 
his class, and by prize N, 


SCHEME OF STUDIES IN PHE PREPARATORY SCHOO] 


First YEA FOURTH CLASS 
Read Swinton’s Fifth Reader 
۱ Worcester's New Pronouncin Speller 
1 Thomson's New Practi il 
G Swinton’s ( omplete Cou 
/ \nderson’s Grammar School 1 nited States, 
( , Kerl's * Language Lessons ' and letter-writing 
/ Chase and Stuart’s First Latin Book and Latii Reader 
D "бол, ( 
SECOND YEAR: THIRD CLASS 
Readin Selections from current literatı 
G Kerl’s Common School ind esen 
| l'homson's completed), 
И Anderson’s England 


in .— Chase and St агі s Grammar and Cæsar and Bennetts First Latin 
Exercise Book 

G Goodwin's Grammar, with White's First Les 
/ amation, ( hosition 


YEAR: SECO 


THIRD 


Macbeth and the Merchant of Venice: Rolfe’s or Hudson s 
Kellogg's Text-Book of Rhet ric: studies in figures апа poetr) 
Wentworth and Hill's 
/ ۱ Anderson's New General 
Bryant and Stratton в 


y 


Chase and Stuart’s Grammar and Lacer 's Orations; and Bennett's 
۱ 


First Latin Exercise Book 
(Goodwin's Grammar and Anabasis White's First Lessons in 
Greek ind Tyffe’s History of Greece 
Oral Instruction 
Newcomb's 


Бөсити YEAR: First ULASS 


Public Readings from 5t ındard Authors 
Hill's Elements High School Course 
| Smith's Greece 


Leighton's Rome, anc : 
Virgil's .Eneid; Sallust; and 


¿— hase and Stuarts Grammar and 
Bennett's First Latin Exercise Book 
Keep's Homer's Шай and Goodwin's 
Prose Composition 


Grammar, with Jones’ Gree k 


n Keetel’s Collegiate Course 


In the Second Term: Bócher's O French Reade 
| Newcomb's 
Neweomb’s 
Gage's Elements of Physics 


n, < ^ 
Worcester's or Webster's Dictionary, 


Punctuation, and Ginn and 


Baird’s Classical Manual, Bigelow s Handbook of 
Heath’s Classical Atlas 


CALENDAR. 


1-8 Examination of new seholar 


Sept 9.—The First Term commences 
Sept 14.—Regular Marks begir 
Oct 12.—First Monthly Report rendered 


Nov y second Monthly | 


teport rendered 


Thanksgiving Day holiday 


De 7 Phird Monthly Report rendered 
Пе ЕСІ... 
1886. Jan » "Christmas Holidays 


Jan I8 Fourth Monthly R 


А | 
veport render ec 


Interme linte ] xamination 


Feb | Marks of Second Term be 


win 
Washington's Birthday 


holiday 


March ] Fifth Month! 


ly Report rendered 


March 29.—Sixth M nthly Rep 


irt rendered 


Apr. 23-26,— (Good Friday and Easter Monday holidays 


] 
May »—Neventh Monthly Report rendered 


Eighth Monthly Report ۱ 


endered 
June 1--9 Final Exa ination 


June 11 Public С] 


The School hours 


ng Exercises 


we пот 9 o'clock А. M. to 2 P. M 


The hours for the reception of new scho 


those needing it are dail; except Sat 


irday ), from 2 to 3.30 P. М 


M the Sey om the Ist to the 9th. new 


Member ж xaminations, fr 


received at the =s hool buildin 


1335 И street, from 9 A. M t ‚Р. М 
EXPENSES 
For the Scholastic Year 


including all expenses...........:... „...... . S80 00 
1: 1 +) 
All bills must be paid in advance, at the b ginning of each term. to the 


ox, LL.D. at his office in the Cor 
Fifteenth street and 


Treasurer of the Corporation, Robert С, | 


coran Building, corner of Pennsylvania avenue, or to 
Professor Samuel M. Shute. the financial agent of the School 


lars and the private instruction of 


Thomas B. Anderson. George W. Corey, Jr., Frank P 
Cranford, Arthur С. Meriam, Basil N. Ricketts, Charles 
G. Wellborn 


Delano Ames, Charles W. D Ashley, Allen T. Bacon, 5. Howard Bacon, 
William O. Beall, Tileston F. Chambe rs, E. Leckie I ustaphieve, Angelo Hall, 
Percival Hall, Arnold H. Hord, William T. Hord Jr., John М. Ingersoll, 
Harry B. Mason, Francis M. Phillips, Herbert H. Pattee, Frank 5, Reid, 1 
Howard Seely, Jay H Sypher, Jr., Ernest G l'hompson, Charles B. Wellborn 


William H. Wilson, R. S. W Wood, J1 


| 


— с 


“ТІ 
1 


George B 
Henry | 


Seinosuke 


L1 


DENTS IN 


I 


Geo, G, Get 


Harry С. Given 


Albert I 


W illiam Grit 


Leonard ( 


Angelo H: 


N, Greeni 


ul ..... 


ТНЕ 


р 


REPARATORY 5 HOOL. 


ay 


Percival Hall єз 


A. Hamilton... فد‎ 


H. G 


Heitmú 


Y illiam H Hitz 


Noel ( 


M. Home 


Arnold IH. Hord 
r Нога, ۱1 


Willi 


Thoma 


in 


John M 


Charles P 


M. Mars 


Judsor 


Hor ісе Uy 


Ingers 
P. Kind 
| Lan 
D. 1 
Mac 
۱. Mi 
П. Ma 
t. MeMa 
I M 1 
K. Ma 
В. М 


Iry B 


Pitt A 


Willia: 


F. How: 


James M Spear 


Paul A 
George 
Oliver 


Jay H 


Fr derick 


Lero 


s №. Roger 
1C. Ri 
Saun 
D. Sea Ir 


rd Seel y 


Steel 
Steiger 

V. T. Swair 
Sy] r, Jr 


M 


eee 


Georgeto 


Washi 


„. Washing 


Washing 


wh, 


шо 


ton 


ton, 


М. 
р 
р. ¢ 
і 
7 

( 
۱. ) 
۱. 4 
- 
۱. ( 
D. ( 
D. ( 
۱. (d 
D. ( 
D. ( 
M 
x 
+ 
D. ( 
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D. ( 
D. ( 
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| 
Me 
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John F. Truesdell......... 
Jay Z Tucker .. NES 
Alpheu W. Weaver...... 
Van Wyck Weaver 
Richard H. Willett 
Allan E, Wilson 

James W Young 

John Zug 


STUDENTS IN 


TREASURER'S REPORT 


PROPERTY AND FINANCES 


WASHINGTON : 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER 
1885. 


TREASURER'S REPORT 


| 
PROPERTY AND FINANCES | 
| 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


М 
DOHEDULI 


ending 


D 


l'uition 


) 48 


Diplom 


00 


XX) 00 


50 00 


565 00 


14,581 


1,000 00 


tax on Trinidad for OO) 


Prof. Willian 


Pransferred 


Paylor Thom, us 


W 


"Im 
509 5 
13,000 00 


70.400 49 


600 00 


1.800 00 


1.800 00 


750 00 


$10,061 75 


20 60 


мо (M) 


900 00 


06 04 


564 16 


Adver 


Printi 


'ORCORAN 


( 


$9 000 00 


$9 000 00 


ыны ТТ . 


NOTES 


$3,925 00 
Notes from individual subscriber 0,92 


Of this amount $1,125 believed to 1 vorthle | 
| 
| 

m"CHEDUI 1) 


District of Cólumbia 
Гһгее sixty-fives, inter p le Fi 
and August—Nos, 16653 6656—encl 


5.00 


$9 100 00 


Quinsigamond National Bank 


| 60 00 
Certificate Хо, 5, for А share 5406640 y 


City of Hannibal 6 per cent. bond 
IM) UU 


No, 14 D, interest payable April a Oetolx is T 
Тәзіке anliacted to Anril 1.188 
$3 100 00 
In addition to the above are the followin ероги „e wort! 
less 
Mavsville and Lexington Railroad bonds, N 1‹ | n 


54 000 00 


each $1,000 


eo... понова e...» "шам 


* 06 


11613۸101] MON 


GENTLEMEN: The 
b mds, notes, &o., exhibitin r the investments « the moneys 


pertaining to the various endowme it funds and the miscel- 


laneous securities of the C rporation now in the | 


the Treasurer, and find the foregoing schedules to be correct, 


and that the bonds, &e.. are now fel 


the National Safe Бе 


1 рози Сотрапу. 


v safely kept in the vaults of 


We have also e wefully examined the for: going statements 
of re різ and exp nditures durino the year ending Мау 31, 


1885, and balances, and find the same to be correct, and to 


3 “P S Аз 
agree with the vouche 


WASHINGTON, June 1. 1885. 


uditing Committee have exa nin | the 
"TUM > 


hands of 
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